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Dr. Hale’s ‘*Tarry-at-Home” letter, the fifth of the 
Pacific Coast series, which appears inthis number of 
THE COMMONWEALTH, Will undoubtedly commend itself 
to our readers who have followed him on _ his tour 
through that wonderful part of our wonderful country. 
We wish, however, to call attention especially to this 
| letter as presenting the views of a careful observer upon 
the svstems of irrigation and fruit culture which hold 
such an important place in the development of that 
country and are not without their lessons for us here at 
the East. 


Objection is made co certain measures now before the 
Legislature of this State proposing to reduce the amount 
of the fee for naturalization and to extend to additional 
courts jurisdiction in naturalization cases. The ground 
of objection is that this will tend to make naturalization 
too easy. This is a narrow plea. We do not need, for 
our protection, to increase the difficulties in the way of 
acquiring citizenship for those who are worthy of that 
privilege; but what we do need is to establish higher 
conditions of worthiness. We should raise the standard 
of qualification as to education, cheracter and residence, 
and then make it as easy and as inexpensive as possible 
for all who reach that standard to become citizens. 


Phineas T. Barnum cannot be called a typical Ameri- 
can. He was rather an exaggeration of the type, an 
exception in the extraordinary development of certain 
qualities—most.of them good ones—which have come 


to be considered typical of our people. He was certainly 
awee ve the greatest energy and vitainy. riuaucim 


ruin, which he encountered several times in his career, 
meant to him only the starting point of yet more 
audacious ventures and greater successes. Simple in 
his personal tastes, he cultivated display for its worth as 
amethoe of advertising. 
ment of actual values, he succeeded as no one else has 
ever succeeded in practising upon the wonder-loving 


Keen, himself, in his judg- 


well as the greatest showman produced in the generation 
which is now passing away. 


In deciding against the proposition to reduce the 
number of courses required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, the Board of Overseers of Harvard College have 
taken an undoubtedly conservative position in this matter. 
Indeed, this is stated with sufficient plainness in the re- 
port of the special committee of the Board, Mr. Putnam 
and Mr. Wolcott, in which it is said: ‘‘We think it 1s 
| fair to treat this as a case of nearly equal division of 
opinion in the teaching body of the college; and for that 
reason, if for no other, your committee think it would 
be unwise for the Corporation and Overseers to approve 
so important and far-reaching a change as the reduction 
of the baccalaureate degree in the face of an earnest, 
weighty and influential dissent. Such momentous steps 
should not, as a general rule, be taken unless there is sub- 
stantial unanimity in their favor.” 





A circular from the Director of the Mint calls upon 
American artists to send in competing designs for our 
lsilver coins. It is an effort in which the talent of our 
| artists may be employed with good result. Neither love 
of country nor love of money need compel us to deny the 
evident truth that our silver coins are the least beautiful 





in the world. 


It is gratifying to leara that the Brulé Indian who 
murdered Lieut. Casey in such treacherous fashion during 
the recent outbreak in Dakota is likely to receive punish- 
| ment under civil law. An indictment for murder has 
| been found against him by the grand jury, and he will 
| be tried at the present session of the court. The magna- 
nimity of the officers of our army, who have been so un- 
justly accused of malice toward the Indiaus, is shown in 
the fact that the one who bestirred himself to secure 
counsel for the defence of this Indian before the court 
' was Lieut.-Col. Sumner, commanding the regiment that 
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captured the murderer and held him in custody. A’ far 
less gratifying report is that the civil authorities are 
afraid to proceed against the white murderers of an 
Indian named Five Tails, who was killed in a manner 
outrageous as poor Casey’s assassination. 


as 


The beginning of anew nstion on the other side of 
the earth has taken form in the consolidation of the 
Australian colonies under one federal government. <A 
good name has been chosen—the Commonwealth of 
Australia—and the significance of thisis noted by the 
| English journals, in that the Australians did not choose to 
call themselves a Federation or a Dominion, or anything 
else that would imply a continued dependency upon 
Great Britain. Indeed, independence would seem to be 
the destiny of this people, possibly not far in the future. 
The constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia is 
modelled on that of these United States; and it is inter- 
esting to see in this another parallelism in the progress 
of the two countries. 


One of the incidents of the great storm of a week ago, 
which tore down telegraph wires all over this part of the 
country, was tne successful revival by the Springfleld 
Republican of by-gone methods of getting its news. 
| Hartford, Connecticut, was the point nearest to Spring- 
| field which had telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world; and there the Republican sent a corps of 





editors to remain and prepare the news for publication as 
it came over the wires, and then to rush back to Spring- 
fleld withthe ‘‘copy” for the morning paper, a special 
locomotive carrying them in the middle of the night at 
the rate of about a mile a minute. This incident illus- 
| *ratoe mot only the enterprise of the modern newspaper in 
| availing itself of every resource in its work, but the de- 
gree of our dependence upon the swifter methods of this 
age of electricity for the ordinary conveniences of life— 
| among which, of course, we inclule the daily newspaper 
| with the happenings of the last hour in all parts of the 
world. The Republican draws the more practical lesson 
| of the necessity of putting all electric wires underground. 





imagination of the public. He was, moreover, a man of | 

strict personal probity, charitable, philanthropic, public- | 
’ tek | 

spirited ; and he will be remembered as a good citizen as 


In a communication which we print on the fifth page, 
| Dr. Nichols sets forth with much force the claim that the 
| material of Prot. Koch’s lymph has been used by the 
| homoopathic school for the treatment of tuberculous 
| disease. If this claim is sustained, it ought to strengthen 
| confidence in the remedy, which has been assailed in 
| some quarters because of the unsatisfactory results of 
| experiments, inasmuch as it will show that learned men 
of both schools have been searching in the same 
| direction. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley sails for England on Wednes- 
day of next week, leaving behind him the record of 
perhaps the most remarkable lecture tour ever made in 
this country. Put in the form of statistics by his 
manager, the figures are almost startling. Mr. Stanley 
has journeyed 25,000 miles in Africa, and has travelled 
27,000 miles in the United States telling about it. He 
_has told his story here before 110 audiences on as many 
nights, and they have paid $305,000to hear him. It is 
not surprising that he looks favorably upon the sugges- 
tion that he come again for a hundred nights later in the 
year. 


It is a great pity that there should be anything ap- 
proaching a scandal in connection with the misfortune of 
Anna Dickitson; but the claim now put forth 


in 
her behalf, charging conspiracy to incarcerate her 


while sane, in a hospital for the insane, and to give 
possession of such property as she may have or may 
obtain, promises unpleasant complications. If this case 
is to be a quarrel of experts in mental disease, the fym- 
pathy which has gone out to Miss Dickinson certainly 
will not be extended to include those who are concerned 
in this phase of the affair. 

The conference of New England instructors on the 
subject of manual training in the public’ schools, which 
has been in progress in Boston fora few days past, will 
serve to bring this matter more directly and strongly into 
public notice. 
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THE TREATY AND THE LAW. 


Now that the flurry over the relations between our 
government and that of Italy has subsided, and the 
peaceful processes of tedious diplomacy have taken the 
place of threats and rumors of war, it is plainly to be 
seen that there is a cause of misunderstanding which it is 
in the power of our government to remove and which 
ought to be removed without delay. This is the 
discrepancy between our treaty agreements and the laws 
by which alone those agreements can be enforced. When 
the Marquis di Rudini retorted, rather hotly, to the repre- 
sentations of our minister at Rome, who stated the lack 
of jurisdiction of the Federal courts under the police 
regulations of the several states, that this was a condition 


cause 


of things unrecognized by civilized governments, he was 
more than half right. It 
because it is accidental; although, while it 


is a condition tolerable only 
exists, it is 
absolutely controlling under our system of the local inde- 
pendence of the states. 

What the Italian Premier sees and understands is the 
declaration of the treaty, that ‘‘the 
the high contracting perties shall receive in the states 


citizens of each of 
and territories of the other the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and shall 
enjoy in this respect the same rights and privileges as 
are or shall be granted to the natives, on their submitting 
themselves to the conditions 
Also the provision of the 
treaties, when ratified by the Senate, ‘‘the supreme law 
of the land,” and which gives the United States courts 
jurisdiction of all cases arising under them. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for one iinbued with the prin- 
ciples of a supreme centralized government to understand 
the further checks which are placed upon the exercise of 
this power under our Like the Constitution 
itself, a treaty is inoperative until the Congress makes 
laws by which its provisions can be carried out. 


impesed on the natives.” 


constitution which makes 


system. 


Within comparatively few years, a treaty of 
reciprocal trade with Mexico failed forthe reason that 
Congress neglected, or refused, to make tbe laws 


necessary to carry its ‘provisions into effect. Somewhat 
earlier, it willbe remembered, the treaty negotiated by 
Mr. Seward with Russia for the of Alaska 
delayed and came very near failure vy tne dispute in 
Congress over the appropriation of the purchase money 
of $7,200,000. 

So, in the present case, while the 
with Italy by Mr. Marsh in 1871 gave the promise of 
protection I quote in the extract, the 
United States governmentis unable to fulfil this promise 
through the machinery of United States marshals, 
United States grand juries and United States courts, 
for the reason that one link in the chain of authority is 
lacking; vamely, the act of Congress giving 
courts and their officers jurisdiction over cases of 
violation of the treaty. 

This is not the first time that this defect in our 
system has been observed; but it has never before been 
brought so sharply to public attention, and for that 
reason we may hope to see it cured by proper legislation. 
It is not proposed to change the system. This, 
remarked last week in our Comments on Events of 
Today, would be to change the foundation of our plan 
of government. Indeed, a proposition to place it within 
the authority of the treaty-making power—the President 
and Senate of the United States—to substitute 
for local authority in the states 
ratification of a treaty, 
moment. 


cession 
treaty negotiated 


which above 


vhese 


as Was 


Federal 
by the negotiation and 
would not be tolerated for a 
But itis possible, where the purposes of a 


treaty are just and equitable, to make just laws for their | 


enforcement. 


This is all that is required in the present justance, and 


it is indeed necessary. A simple statute empowering the 
United States courts to take cognizance of offences in- 
volving the violation of treaty obligations—as they now 
have jurisdiction in cases of counterfeitirg, breach of 
the postal laws, etc.—would remove a cause of complaint 
which, in the case of the Italian government, we 
recognize as valid under existing conditions. 

FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
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SOCIETY AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bostonian Society publishes, iu connection with 
the report of the Proceedings at the Aunual Meeting, 
photogravure copies of the three water-color views of 
Boston, taken by Capt. Richard Byron, R. N., about 1764. 
The original drawings were presented by the Earl of 
Carlisle, a kinsman of Capt. Byron, to Mr. Edward L. 


Pierce, and by hin to the Society. The views represent 


the North End, together with Charlestown; Long Wharf | 


and part of the Harbor; the South Eud and Neck. 
The fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
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j 
Museum of Fine Arts contains plans of the enlargement 
on Dartmouth street and Trinity Place, which was re- 
cently opened, together with description of the rearrenge- 
This, it is stated, has 
incurred a debt of $27,000, which the Trustees consider 
necessary in the interest of the public work of the 
Museum. 

The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association are published 
in pamphlet form, together with an appendix containing 
a necrology, list of members, and detailed report of the 
Seventeenth Triennial Exhibition. The addresses at the 
social meeting of members, in February last, are also 
given in full. 

The commemorative address by Lowell, 
Esq., atthe twenty-fifth anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is issued in pamphlet form, to- 
gether with the remarks of President Walker upon pre- 


Augustas 


senting diplomas of graduation 

Tho Report of the Trustees of the Public Library has 
greater interest than the usual City Document, in which 
form it Mayor. Its 
statements of the growth and condition of this institution 
There are indications of something 


appears, being made to the 
are very instructive. 
like friction between the Trustees and the 
Committee, which it is to be hoped will be 


Examining 
arrested in 
development before reaching the stage of controversy. 

Prof. W. W. Payne’s Sidereal Messenger for April is 
an especially interesting number. Of the foreign articles, 
that of Trouvelot, of Mendon, France, 
observed upon Saturn at the time of the passage of the 


upon phenomena 


sun and the earth through the plane of its rings three 
years ago, and that by See of Berlin, on the origin of the 
The leading 
Prof. Lewis Boss, director of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany,a contribution to the literature 
versy over the Washington oservatory, as to whether 
it shall be ‘‘national” or 

The efforts of Mr. William C. Harris to aid in popular- 
Nature's 


stellar systems, are notable. article is by 


‘*naval.” 


magazine, 

this 
The April number Is very interesting, 
with a good variety of conjents and satisfactory illustra- 


izing natural through his 
Realm, 


evidently securing. 


history 


deserve the success which magazine is 


tions. 
TARRY-AT-HOME TRAVEL. 


No. 5. 


IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 17, 1891. 
After spending nearly « ™erth fe Oalifarnia, T begin 


to feel as if I understood a very little of the details of 
this matter of irrigation. In travelling in old Spain nine 
years ago, I learned for the first time in my life what are 
some of the methods by which man’s intelligence can 
meet the problem of water supply for all sorts of crops. 
I came home then from Spain with the conviction, which 
Ihave never changed, that our New England farmers 
might irrigate their lands artificially, although they do 
so, in fact, so infrequently. 

We all know that our connection with New Mexico 
and New Spain has taught our western farmers a great 
deal of these processes of irrigation. I wish anyone 
would be good enough to teil me whether the Spaniards 
knew much about it before they went to New Mexico, or 
whether the science of irrigation is one of the gifts 
which New Spain gave to Old Spain. 
fess ignorance on that subject. 


As for me, Ic pn- 
I am quite sure there ix 
nothing in the Georgics about irrigation, but there may 
be in other old agricultural writers. : 

However this is, it is certain that the whole majestic 
industry of South California, which I[ have 


now been 


watching with amazement since the 10th of February, is | 


wrought in with successful artificial irrigation of land. 
This is conductec in a great many different ways. It 
would be absurd for any ‘‘tenderfoot” like me, as igno- 
rant of agricultural processes as possible, to describe 
them in detail, but one sees the results at every step. It 
| would not be quite true to say that every orange you eat 
in California has been grown by artificial water works, 
but the immense groves of oranges depend upon success- 
ful water engineering, and this great industrv would have 
no existence but for the skill with which men water the 
groves of oranges. (You must not say orange orchard 
nor orange gardens; you must say orange groves. This is 
one of the oddities of language.) 

The safest 
irrigate his patch of land is to make a well by artesian 
processes or otherwise, and put up one of the small 
windmills which are arranged for this purpose, with a 
tank above the surface of the ground. I am told that 
the redwood, which is very largely used here as we 
sLould use pine in the east, makes a very substantial 
| tank, and it is not very dear. 

As you ride through the country you see everywhere 
little farms, where stand separated houses, generally 
without barns, for which there is no use here, or even 
stables, but with a tank and a windmill. I am told that 


this tank and windmill can be built for $300, and water 
| is found beneath the surface of the ground at very easy 
| depths, sometimes by artesian power. 


The steadiness of 





of the contfo- | 


way for the small and lonely farmer to | 


the winds which come fromthe Pacific and blow with 
the persistency of trade winds, is such that the windnjy 
works every day in the year,if you want it to, » 


that 
your tank is kept supplied. For the small ranch, (yoy 
never say farm or garden, but always ran supply 
given by one of these tanks is sufficient, if a goog 


economy is used in the distribution of the water. But 
in this, as in everything else in human life, it appears 
that ‘‘together is the law of life.” Accordingly, in the 
more successful towns an arrangement is made somehow 
or other by which the people shall unite in the supply of 
water, and the real value of the property depends on the 


ease with which water can be obtained by one of t} 


these 
combinations. 

Of all of those which [have seen, the largest by far 
are those of the San Diego Land Company and the Bear 


Lake Reservoir Company. The first of these is a system 
of distribution—I dare not say for 


how many acres of 
land, but if my memory does not deceive me, fur more 
than 40,000, most favorably placed, in sight r the 


Pacific Ocean and close by the City of San Diego — Ilete 
by underground pipes, the water is laid on just as it js 
laid on in the streets of Boston. A who buys a lot 
of land buys at the same fime an interest inthe distribn. 


man 


tion of water and rights for improving his property 
which give him all the water he will need. This dis. 
tribution is made from the lake made by the Land Com. 


pany far back in the hills—I don’t know the distance, but 
I should 10 or 12 miles, above the land to be irrigate 
narrow canon, called the 


Here, across a Sweet Wate 


Gap, they have built a gigantic and cyclopean dan 
nearly 80 feet high; I don’t know how thick it is, but it 
is wide enough at the top for one to drive a wagon 
across if he wanted to. At the bottom it must be 20 or 


30 feet through. 
We were there ou the happy day when a 


| , 
gation 


was closed and the water was permitted to flow as it 
wanted to into the basin provided. Up to that time there 
had been water enough, but not all the water which this 
building of Titans enables the company to coutr On 
that day it was rising, and had already mounted 
feet in 24 hours. From this time longer than 
any of us who read these lines will live, it seems as if 
this dam would supply all the 
for the country between it and the sea. 


seven 


forward, 
water that can be needed 
I was not so fortunate as to visit the great reservoir gt 


Bear river, is another giant reservoir of this 
country, so as to see the flow of the water, but | 


which 


stand that to be on the same general principles; namely 


the maintaining and storing of waterin the gorges ol 


valleys above to feed from hour to hour the crops Vvelow 
as they may have need. 
You see, then, that the prayer for ‘‘daily bread” 


changes itself in this country into a prayer for ‘daily 

water,” and that man, the creating child of a creating 

God, takes bis part in the distribution of water as he will. 

I found in Colorado, 13 years ago, that the people spoke 
, as if their position were decidedly superior to that of the 
New England farmer. They said coolly: ‘We put on 
‘our water when we want it; the New England farmer 
| haus to take his water as the weather reports may furnish 
|it to him.” Iremembered then, that as I looked down 
| from the Alhambra, over 50 miles of Vega, they told me 
| that on that peerless expanse, thirteen crops were har- 
| vested in a year. The thirteen crops were eleven crops of 
alfalfa,one of olives and one of grapes. Nobody in 
| California has told me that he can harvest thirteen crops, 
but I have heard of seven and eight crops of alfaifa ina 
| year,and they perhaps were grown where there were 
vineyards. But I observe that here 
|crop to grow in the orange 
| trees. 
The orange tree needs, they tell me, all the food it can 
jhave. One does not pick hundreds or even thousands of 
oranges from a single tree without feeding that tree to 
| the very best. Water you can supply in a great many 
| different ways. Although no one would say so here, I am 
disposed to think that the science of growing oranges is 
yet in its experimental condition. This is certain, tha’ I 
have seenthree or four different methods ot watering 
orange trees, each of which I have been told was the best. 
This is one of the experiences which interests a traveler 
) and confuses him at the same time. I have seen a shal- 
| low pond made in which water can flow, which can be 
|drawn off around the trunk of the tree; again, . have 
seen trees where no water was permitted to approach the 
trunk, but where the ground fora considerable distance 
was occasionally soaked and the roots of the tree 
expected to grow from it. In Pasadena and in the coun- 
|try around Pasadena, in Riverside and the country 
around Riverside, the growing of oranges is the great cel- 
| tral interest of agriculture, and itis agriculture with brains 
linstead of agriculture without brains. You make your 
|crop and you make your profit from a mach smaller piece 
of land thanthe Western farmer would call « farm. 10 
this regard the raising of oranges reminds me of the 


ho one permits any 


groves excepting orange 


were 


raising of market vegetables in our own neighborhood 2 
'Boston. But besides the crop of oranges in these val/eys 
| there is the growth of apricots, which are exported § 
dried fruit, the gro vth of English walnuts, a very |arge 
industry, the growth of olives and the growth of vines 
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1 apRil hal _ at acettimnimaientiny 
2 We first saw an orange crop at Riverside, and I sup- (a new grove is . planted, the third year there are a few ‘Nest was comnponed of rotten mn chips and most. Width 
. pose we could have seen itin no better place. I have oranges for home consumption. The fourth year, fifty | of cavity, five inches. 
" soticed that all the ‘‘booming” of separate places oranges to a tree, 50,000 in a single grove, at $20 a “I find the following notes taken at that time: 
uM wich the traveler meets, it is conceded that the River- | hundred, equal $1000. Fifth year, 200 to a trec, 200,000 | Contents of stomach, pine larve and remains of insects. 
" * ri ne sare as good as can be found. People com- | oranges, $20 a hundred, equal $4000.” Iris red-brown. The young have a white, gristly append- 
Ny a their oranges to the Riverside oranges; as you! The estimate of the end of 1889 was that there were | age on either side of the lower mandible at the base of 
~ 3 aa} y newspaper that itisas good as Tue | half a million orange trees bearing fruit in Southern | the bill, as shown in the engraving. 
ut sMONT H, or almost as good as Tar Common- | California. That number is now considerably enlarged. | 
irs at rH y told me at Riverside on the 10th of | An industry, so successful and now so well established, 
the " euart they were about in the midst of their ship- | results, of course, ina steady increase in the price of 
dp aks is it is idle forme to attempt to recollect |land, but your readers will observe it is not necessary 
" yw many y shipped. Our readers would pot re- | fora man to own a very large grove that he may make a 
is ember | told, nor would it give them the slightest | comfortable living for himself and for his family. Thus, 
_ tes sjustas possible that the general fact may |in one ef the cases which I have referred to, a grove of | 
oe ick Q body’s mind that the whole of Southern | ten acres, on which in five years an outlay of $4300 had | 
= lif is to market in a year as Many oranges as| been made, gave a return in the fifth year alone of 
_ add ind three-fourths to every person in the | $4000. 
po States. That is, speaking roundly, it sends about The trees are thought to attain their full development 
< . illion oranges to market. These oranges|at15 years, are about 23 or 24 feet high, with the 
— : vo fartherthan the Mississippi river, though a/trunks three feet in circumference. Such a tree will A Side, bill of adult. 
the , part produce works its way toChicago. But the | bear 4000 oranges in a season. B Under side, lower mandible adult. 
sen e 3 vht are so high and the orangeg are eaten so Other persons may have beenas ignorant as I with C Under side, lower mandible young. 
2 fast vay, that [think we never see them in the |! regard to the range of the orange culture. It seems SS Stee WeCnrnOn en 
= : Bos irket excepting by accident. Our market is|that iv is by no means confined to Southern California. ‘*This peculiar formation has apparently never before 
ed e from Florida and Europe. The valleys north of San Francisco, which lie open to| been noticed, at least I can find no record of the fact. 
ps , readily see that the market in San Francisco | the sun and are screened from the cold winds, produce} Wm. Brewster in his ‘‘Descriptions of First Plumages” 
a snd OF is very large; the market of Denver and the |excellent fruit, and the supply from these quarters is | makes no note of finding iton a skin taken July 3ist, 
re a the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is | increasing rapidly. This is a comparatively recent | although it is possible that it might shrink away in 
pr 4! and for the present, at least, the California | discovery, if I may use that phrase; for, although enter-| drying, or might disappear before that period of develop- 
ra wi grower does does not seem to be dissatisfied that he | prising people had a few orange trees in their home | ment, as his specimen was four weeks older than mine. 
ess snot d his oranges any further. gardens andripe fruit for their own use, itis only with- | Unfortunately, my specimens were not preserved, but I 
= stantly asked whether the orange is better |in a year or two that these counties have sent fruit to | bave a photograph of them taken while the birds were 
¥: wwthe Florida orange; or, in general, what I think of | market. But I am tole that the ‘‘Citrus Fair” at Marys- | alive, which shows the formation quite plainly. 
¥ its nly say that a . sei orange is a good orange | ville last year showed as fine fruitas could be shown in “Contents of stomach, remains of insects and bits of 
we. L don’t think I have, in sixty-eight years of | any part of America, and that ten carloads of fruit went | coarse gravel. The generative organs showed quite 
; experi eaten more than a hundred good oranges in| from that region to market last year. As land suitable | plainly. All three of the birds, which made up the com- 
_— Bost my life. I have here eaten more than that | for this purpose is still sold in these parts more cheaply | plement, were males.” 
pelle gumber in any ten days since I have been here. The ripe | than in Southern California, this industry will increase The above cngraving by Mr. C. J. Maynard, which we 
pr fruit is a different thing from the orange of commerce, | rapidly. Eighty miles north of San Francisco the fruit reproduce by the courtesy of the Ornithologist and 
re sod you have a different satisfaction in the whole business |is ripened and ready for market before tbe first of | Oologist, has a curious interest. It is made froma 
™ from the beginning to the end. The fashionable orange | December, which is decidedly earlier than the ripening | photograph taken by Mr. Bates at the time, no specimen 
— re, so to speak—I mean by that the orange of which | ofthe general crop of the south. For many years the | having been preserved. Mr. Maynard is to introduce it 
| see on the whole, most fond—is what they |river banks of the Sacramento have been immense | in Lis new edition of the Birds of Eastern New England. 
mt iavel orange, without seeds; but they do not] orchards of what they call here deciduous fruit. The The further account of the ‘‘tramp” of which this 
we selves to this variety. pears from that region go far and wide. discovery was an incident gives such a vivid picture of 
ient when I write this there is a citrus fair Epwarpb E. HAL. the work of a practical naturalist afield that we give 
rat the City of Los Angeles for the display of - - * extracts from Mr. Bates’s lively narrative : 
rf this ges, with the proper intention to ‘‘boom” Los A NOVELTY IN ORNITHOLOGY. “AtS p. m. we concluded that we had done about as 
I- sas they doso. They have just made arrange- much as was desirable for that day, and as we had found 
may send the greater part of the exhibit to Chicago In the current number of the Ornithologist and Odlo-|dry wood, and water in plenty, and saw no immediate 
ol te wate exhibit there. It will cost them several | gist, published by Frank B. Webster, Hyde Park, a sin- | prospect of finding dry land, we threw off our packs and 
UeIOw ITS WO Uv Ls, Wut they think and I chewld | gules ana neretofore unnoticed formMauvn vx ehe vin vf | eomoluded to lay up for the night. 

» wisely—that they will be remunerated for | the young of the black-backed three-toed woodpecker is ‘The weather had settled down to a light, drizzling 
bread” ense by the stimulus which will be given to emi- | described by Mr. Frank A. Bates, as discovered by him | rain, so while one peeled birch bark for a cover, the other 
‘daily nd to the sale of orange lands. in one of his ‘‘Wanderings” among the White Mountains. | two gathered poles for a bed, twigs for a mattress, and 
‘eating is plenty of land left for people who want to|The woodpecker thus named is a bird inhabiting these | wood fora fire, which was soon blazing merrily before 
e will. tinthe orange industry. It needs some money to | northern regions, the lowest latitude which it reaches | the camp, and throwing its sparks up into the darkness, 
spoke oy the land and some money to begin with, and, as I | being about that in which these specimens were found by | which had by this time gathered around us. 
of the sve intimated, a good deal more sense than the average | Mr. Bates. The bird is well known to naturalists and “What a difference the camp-fire makes! A few 
put on (ming. It isa most attractive industry, and it is very | has been often described, but without noting the peculi-| moments before we were silently digging away, pulling 
farmer neresting to see that the position of the farmer asserts | arity which js here set forth; indeed, it is unknown to | and hauling at logs and bark, and anathematizing the 
furnish iwelf again as being the leading position, and that the | ornithologists in any bird. fates which had got us inte such a scrape, aud now we 
1 down haubler artificer of wood and iron and the rest seem to The particular ‘‘tramp” on which this discovery was | were busily and happily engaged in preparing supper, and 
told me rgard agriculture as being the queen of arts. Thus, in | made began near the old Willey house toward the end of | laaghing and chatting over the pleasures and trials of the 
‘re har- the smaller villages in the South of California, you shall | June. Mr. Bates may tell the story In his own words: day. 
rops of g0t0a harness maker’s, or to a stationer’s shop, to find a ‘*We tramped along the top of the ridge which separ- ‘‘The white-throated Sparrows are very plentiful in 
ody in ‘ign on the door that the man will be found at his ranch | ates the valley of the Saco from that of the Pemigewas- | these high altitudes, and their sweet voices can be heard 
| CTOps, {any customer wants to see him. The business of buy- | set, until the afternoon was well on the downward track, calling to each other all the day long; and when [ awoke 
ifa ina ing and selling seems to have fallen into the inferior | and as a slight rain set in we began to think of camp. after midnight, when the camp-fire had gone down, and, 
re were ace, if there is any prospect of helping oranges to their | “The great desiderata of camp are wood and water. |the clouds having passed on, the stars shone down 
nits any paturity. { We had enough of both, such as they were, but they were | through the thin branches, I heard the voice of one of 
orange L scar ely dare repeat the more remarkable stories | | both decidedly inconvenient. The wood was green, and | them calling from far up the mountain side; and again, 

which are told here. Of a little treatise on orange grow- | the water in too small drops to be anything but wet, so | when the sun put up its first rosy shaft of light iv the 

d it can sin my hands, I anderstand that 100,000 copies have | we turned southwest down the slope till we struck the | east, they first of all woke the echoes aud welcomed the 
nds of ben distributed. I dare say there are half a dozen | edge of a logger’s track, from the like of which to see} coming day. 

me © evs as useful, and this single fact will show you how | again, may the saints deliver me. Big logs and small “The morning of June 28th broke bright and fair, 
. many lrge is the interest in this industry. You will readily | logs, tree-tops piled cross-ways, end-ways, and all other | and we were up betimes, drying our clothing and prepar- 
re, Tam lerstand, also, that the price is well sustained in the | ways, tough when we wanted to break them, and frail} ing for the day’s tramp. 

nges ls market, for it is very clear that a good American, who | jand rotten when we wanted to climb upon them, but we ‘‘What a task it isto get things straightened out after 
tha’ I Wants to get the best, means to bave more than two | got over at last. (O, my! but this was play to what we|a wet day in the woods. Shoes are hard, clothes are wet, 
ratering tingesin a year for every member of his family. 1) got later on.) guns are dirty and often rusty, but patience brings things 
he wat. teard only yesterday of a gentleman, not a farmer by | ‘‘Here we separated to find the way out, or rather in, | out ally right in the end, and the bright sun gave token of 
travel er profess who bought some years ago forty-eight acres | for we did not want to goout, and I was down in the|a more pleasant day than the preceding, and work went 
a shal- f land which he planted orange trees. He has had | lowland ankle-deep in water, mud and moss, hunting for | off easier, with brighter prospects ahead. 

can be tis ups and downs since that time in this enterprise. He ithe brook, when a shot from Nash’s gun, followed by a ‘‘We got away early, and struck up the lumber road 
Pegs 48 had the dread of the white scale which I have de-|cry froma bird which I did not recognize; and soon | for a few rods, to the head of the brook, and then headed 
ach the vribed, hus seen the victory of the Vedalia, and last | another shot betokened something of value. I got back for the top of the divide. 

sage Jett he had his reward in selling a crop from his forty- | to my pack, which I had gladly laid down while I was ‘The axe of the lumberman had probably never been 
e were NOR tenes fox Oka Gas, | anathematizing the weather and the fates which brought | struck in here, and travelling was a little easier, thoush 
e coun- lam not eel but in my last letter I sent you an /|me here, and hunting for water, of which we apparently | the underbrush made it rather hard in places. 

country ‘count of a man who. having planted an orchard of | had too much already, for the whule side of the moun- ‘‘When we at last reached the top, the slope was su 
ageben Walnut trees, while he was waiting for them to grow, | tain was one vast sponge. gradual that we were unable to get any idea of the lay of 
h brains tld an acre or two of land with peanut vines, and sold ‘‘We found Nash looking at a hole in the side of a/|the land about us, except in our immediate Vicinity. 
ake your $000 worth of peanuts in a year. tree, from which emanated a succession of cries which | Here we found the Blackpoll Warbler, apparently breed- 
wd “ Such are the stories which are repeated. The travel- sounded like a troop of angry cats, and holding in his|ing; on the wees slope another/nest of P. arcticus, ina 
wie Psi lealways hears of the remarkable successes. 1 copy | hand a pair of Black-backed Three-toed Reh semcmsr yet - spruce, ree feet above the ground. The hole 
= ais frm a single handbook a few of such statements, for ‘The hole was dug into the solid, gre pe8 WOO : a was ong directly beneath the stub of a lim. 

rhoos » “hich the authority is absolutely perfect: spruce ten inches in diameter, about twenty feet rom At this point we found 4 hurricane or windfall, which 
2 valteys ‘The grove of C. B. D. Wilson has becn known to the ground. The entrance was one and a half inches in| is a line of fallen timber which has been prostrated by a 
orted Meld $1800 per acre per season. Each tree produces diameter, and the hole was ten inches deep, and with one | cyclone, and which extended for miles in either direction. 
ry large images cata i nee. (This is in Pasadena.) ‘‘When (and a half inches of wood between it and the outside. Not desiring to cross this mass of interwoven trees and 
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branches, we turned down the hill beside it, and soon 


found a small brook running down the side of the moun- 
tain. 

‘‘As this stream was going in just the direction that 
we desired to follow, we travelled along its bed and 
banks until it tarned across the hurricane just mentioned, 
where we found a good opportunity to cross also. 

‘‘The timber on this side the divide is not very large, 
and is much interspersed with hard wood growth, which 
predominated farther down the stream. 

“This would be a paradise of the spruce gum hunter, 
as the trees are loaded with great chunks which would 
make a girl’s heart bound with joy. Bird life was very 
scarce, hardly one being seen on that side the divide. 

‘We followed the course of this stream until it had 
grown large enough to show trout, which we proceeded 
to travsfer todry land (or rather to less water, for we 
had seen nothing that looked like dry land since we left 
the top of Mt. Willey.) 

‘‘No fancy split bamboo rods, and gaudy seductive 
flies, but a lithe alder pole fitted to a hook and line, which 
was pulled from the depths of my ‘‘ditty bag,” and baited 
with a worm. Not artistic nor scientific, but when I 
dropped that worm into a deep hole, Just at the lower 
side of a log that spanned the stream, a beauty, a foot 
long, took it just as scientifically as if it had been one of 
friend Bailey’s finest flies; and, friends, he slid down my 
throat that night for supper, just as nicely, and was just 
as fine a morsel, as if he had landed with of 
Chubb’s rods. 

‘*After we had got as many fish as we thought would 
be about right for supper, 
that we were on the 


been one 


we having assured ourselves 
branch of ihe Pemigewasset, 
which was our objective point, turned our footsteps once 
more toward the rising A course due east was 
struck, and we plodded along, constantly ascending the 
ridge, which ran nearly northeast and southwest. 

‘‘After we left the river valley, we found the first bit of 
dry land we had seen since we left, and it was no great 
shakes at it either. 


east 


sun. 


‘*Here the ground was padded with tracks and signs | 


of deer and bear, but we saw nothing of them, though 
heard a bear on the night before, by the brook, 
camp. 

‘At about 4.30 p. mM. the country ahead began to look 
familiar, and shortly after we struck the windfall on the 
opposite side from where we were in the morning. 

“The camp of the night before was on the other side 
of that pile of wood, and rather than build a new one we 
decided to cross it. Shades of our grandfathers! but 
that was a job. 

**Here were great trees, tort 


[ 
near the 


voaily from the ground 
and piled lengthwise, crosswise, and often brittle, with 
knapsack and gun to look after, and when a fallof fifteen 
or twenty feet meant danger by impalemeat on the cruel 
looking studs below. 

“It took us forty-five minutes to go about six hun- 
dred feet, but we got across all safely, and before dark 
were again comfortably installed at ‘‘Birch Camp,” as we 
had named it, and busily engaged in refresbing the inner 
man with broiled trout.” 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Nantasket boats will be nowhere in comparison with 
those promised "busses over Harvard bridge. 

Must we muzzle our cats also? A New York woman 
has died after six years’ suffering from a cat bite. 
new St. Patrick should arise to banish 
phobic four-footers. 


these hydro- 


With our exclusive New England Woman's Club yot- 
ing to join the Federation of Clubs it looks as if individ- 
ualism had indeed had its day. Women are becoming of 
the two more gregarious than men; and when so many 
wise heads get together we shall presently see what we 
shall see! 


It is said that door plates will again become fashion- 
able—but as they start out with only the initials of their 
owners it would still embarasses the silver polish man to 
obtaia the name of the “lady of the house,” but for the 
kindness of the woman next door. 


The New York World, writing from afar, remarks: 
‘‘Boston has never had a ‘Jack the Kisser,’ but there is 
nothing strange about that.” Boston men would go 
gunning for the World if they were not more pleasantly 
employed in refuting this impeachment in a certain good 
time-honored way. 





The present trend of eveuts indicates that the Episco- the rheumatism. If he is otherwise susceptible, and very | or rust, in the treasure-chamber of Death!” (rac 
pal Church may yet become the most evangelical sect we | young, he makes arrangements to be married about | and beautiful words, which are true, not alone of 3 
. " ‘ - - > 4 - a = j . a 
have. This is especially noticeable in New York City, | Easter Wednesday ; otherwise he defers this momentous | lives laid down on their country’s altar, but o! 


where some fashionable churches have been doing con- 


spicuous work of late in the way of religious agitation. | the fact to which Richard Malcolm Johnston calls atten- | in the cheerful doing of any ae Gaty. 
' for | tion; namely, ‘‘that not ontwell a man’s time come to git | 
Even Col. | married he a-gwine to do it; but when the time do come, 


It is about time, now that isms have had their swing, 
old-fashioned religion to enjoy a renaissance. 
Ingersoll seems to be edging around that way. 


Some | 


: |mame, should have some demonstration 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


Boiled bacteria is not precisely the diet fond parents | 
would choose to bring their babies up on, but germs are | 
said to be more digestible so than served au naturel. | 
Fifteen minutes’ boiling is supposed to suffice for the} 
toughest specimens, but milk boiled that length of time 
can only be relished by an acquired taste. It is strange} 
in view of all these lurking dangers that the harp of a | 
thousand strings ever gets beyond the prelude. 


Boston's interest in cremation was evidenced by the | 
competitive designs for a crematory that were on exhibi- 
tion at the of the Architectural Club. ,It is| 
pleasant to know that thereis no inevitable resemblance | 
between these mortuary structures and the Coggswell | 
fountain; which, by the by, was recently, palmed off by| 
& practical joker upon a visiting country-woman as a) 
new-fashioned crematory. Those beautiful memorial 
lamps aided the delusion, I suppose. Now that prize 
architects are coming to abound in Boston it really seems 
as if the town had so far outgrown that Coggswell gift} 
that it might be sent to the dear heathen, with apologies 
to the giver. 


rooms 


The New York Continent has reduced Lord Tennyson’s 
latest poem to a quartrain, and it promises to act as a 
spell against insomnia. Here it is: 

Oh sleep, Oh sleep, Oh sleep, Oh sleep, 
Oh sleepy, sleepy sleep; 
| sleep, Oh sleep, thy sleepy sleep, 
Asleep in sleepy sleep. 
This ought that to be a little better than poppy seed to | 
have around on wakeful nights. Speaking of Tennyson’s 
lyrics, it may be news to some that Lady Tennyson is an 
excellent amateur musician and has at various times 
| during the past quarter of a century written melodies to | 
|no fewer than fifteen of the Poet Laureate's hitherto un- 
published poems. She will find her task a light one 
| when she sets her lord’s latest lullaby to music. It, es- 
pecially in the Continent’s version, almost sings itself. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


REAL SIGNS OF SPRING. 


and buys new boots at least a size too small 


| taste of whitewash and soap 
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as a shot to roll out ’n ashovel when she’s tilted.” there 
one time in the year when the shovel is more apt to 4, 
tilted than at another it is in spring, when the nest-boila 
ing instinct is in the air. 

As for woman, as before hinted. she buys her Bast, 
bunnet and feels a drawing toward soft wool costums 
and pretty silky things. She looks very early at paraso\ 
She degiy 
to speculate about the chances of her outing this sum, 
as she packs her sealskin wrap away. But all these ,, oe 
as flitting instincts compared to the great inward Myy 

What must a woman do in springtime? Can anybog, 
ask? Just so long as a.woman has six square feet ' 
space to live in, just so long that woman will clean hoy. C0 
in spring. There is no telling how much of this is tradjtio, 
ary and how much is natural. Young girls 
flicted with the instinct. Their one thought isto get 
of doors, regardless of tangled ribbons in upper drawer 
or certain little duties that are expected of them 
the house. 


are not gf 


aside 
The artists that paint these beautiful maidens 
sitting beneath the blooming apple trees, shaking pjy} 
petals down on dimpled hands, should fill in 
ground with house-cleaning mammas, calling vainly 
these same dreamy maidens to help clear the catch-alls 
and dust the cornices. What mother has not had 
sion during house-cleaniug days to sigh over ‘‘the 
pery nature of tender youth!” 

Perhaps Longfellow, having voung girls of his oy 
knew what he was talking about when he sang his s 
of typical maidenhood :— 

“Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet!" 


the 


back 


At all events the phrase ‘‘reluctant feet” was noth 
short of inspiration. 

It is probably what somebody calls ‘‘th« 
eternity in youth,” that saves them from all worry uy 
house-cleaning days. But a woman who cannot be ov tos 
of doors all the time is determined to bring the purity 
all out doors inside; and vice versa, all inside is turned oy 
to the air. Of course she is sorry that everything y 
suds, but she con 
herself with the knowledge that there t 


fee 
i upo 


fort 





They are not far to seek, these signs of Spring, and 
are by no means compassed by the Spring poet or the seer 
of the Old,Farmer’s Almanack. It is too early yet to sing 
of daisied fields, of dandelions and clover, and the scat- 
tered crimson of the The air uut ye 
“rife with wings,” and if a robin ora bluebird is seen it 
\is made a vote of—if indeed, it be not made an example 
j of bv our chill eeet studs. 

The velvet airs, and even the moist, sweet earth- 
smells are more at home between the white and olive 
covers of the poets, where they can waft themselves over 
violet-bedecked meads, and blossoming cherry trees, and 
| gurgling rills,than they can hope to be blowing about our 

| dusty town. These sweet, luxuriant properties are abroad, 
| perhaps, but hereabouts they are not numerous. As signs 
| of spring they bear no comparison in point of numbers 
| with the April fool. 

| Even the presence of maple sugar, made from last 
| vear’s sap, fails to carry convincing proof of Nature’s un- 
| locked fetters—and this, with no disparagement of the 
)small bit of this year’s maple sugar that came slowly 
down this way. ‘‘One swallow does not make Spring, 
|nor yet a fine day,” as Aristotle himself said. In the ab- 
| sence of another swallow of this same honied sap-cake I 
| protest that not by maple sugar does this Spring announce 
itself. 

By the bonnets that bloom, with prices that were 
| hever on sea nor land, we know that Easter has been 
}here, but Easter this year was not synonymous with 
| Spring. Aprilby virtue of its Anglo-Saxon name, is 
| Eastermonath, and should typify the sun warmth of a real 


maple buds. is 


t| 


fos 
a 


is not 
around to taste. Cleanliness is next to godliness and 
| above nutrition when the cleaning fit is on. 
| Things look rather unfamiliar by the time a house 
|cleaned. It is a wise man that knows where t 
| his last year’s clothes, not to mention his downy 
| when the house is set to rights. The old-clothes wom 
| knows more than she will tell about the former, wkhu 
to the furniture, the wife of his heart will like noting 
| better, after she gets her head unpinned and her pret! 
house-gown on, than to show John how muc! 
| things look set just criss-cross and opposite to what! 
| were. And if she looks sweet, and the dinner is nic 
| is not hard to silence, if not convince him. 
And then, there are all those swept and dusted 
| disease-germs; and all the illnesses that the famil; 
| now sure not to have; and everywhere a spick and spa: 
| temptation to the dodging miller and the mean maravd 
ing fly. There may also be neuralgia and rheumatisa 
| but they only come to the house-cleaner, and she wil! nut 
| mind them very muchif her closets have clean corne's 
and all her windows shine. It is vicarious sufferirg, # 
jal events, not engendered by any idle dreaming unde 
| apple trees. 
here are other signs of spring, ‘‘To Let” sign 
| dingy windows, followed up by footsore and_ puzzled 
house-hunters, taking anxious thoughtabout ‘‘how muct 
|}a month?” These poor rolling stones are everywher 
| and if Prosperity were what it should be it would ton 
itself out doors, leaving these home searchers to locall? 
perfection at next to nothing a year. But this 
| be a sigh of the eternal spring, and that is somethi! 


Ww 


‘Spring morning. The too early coming of the equinox is | *®4t Boston just at present does not covet. 


| fesponsible for the blooming of these ill-timed bonnets 


‘on achill March day; and an adventitious Easter does | 


not count. 


The little marble-playing colonies are harder to 
|explain away. When unknown nooks begin to shell out 
| ‘*doggers” and ‘‘twosers,” 
‘and jumping ropes appear, 
Snow squalls may come, and Nature indulge in her} 
| Sourest moods, but nothing is going to turn the touring 

sun northward until it has had its festive summer swing. 


Grown-up children, who perforce have dropped the 


by which they | 
restless spring instinct that leads 
| Little boys to marbles and girls to jumping rope. It is| 
| szalost nature to keep it in the blood. All things favor- | 
lng, mankind is apt to take to the saddle about this time, | 
) as the old almanacs say. A man also buys new gloves 
and alight top coat. If he is susceptible to ills he gets 


| could work off the 


step until his time comes, for every one must have noticed 


he may wring and twist and squirm but he’s jes’ as certain 


and ‘‘foursers” and big hoops | 
winter’s backbone is broken. | Ade 


GEORGIA ALLEN PEC 
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| FLEETING SHOWS. 


| 
| WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 


It is such a death as that, in the week just past 
Ibert Shaw of the Freshman class of Harvard 
brings fully home to our realization the truth of ™ 
deep, beautiful, oft-doubted saying of antiquity, ¥! 
those whom the Gods love die young. 
°° 

‘‘Ah, young heroes, safe in immortal youth 
of Homer !”—says Lowell, in exquisite apostr: 
lads on whose names, set high in enduring 
there falls the solemn light of Harvard's 
windows—You at least carried your ideal witd } 
hence, untarnished! It islocked for you, beyo 


like 


ta 


nd oO 


1a Wi 


al] youu 
flr 


lives which pass from this world’s loves and usefuloe 


* * 
7 


No happening in many years is fuller of s8¢ ™™ 
noble and tender and sweet significance than the ps" 
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that fades, when the dawn-light fades. 
(aces fade from sight with the dawn-look on them, they 
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» in a moment of every-day sunshine and happy, manly 


pr ofa bit of every-day, manly work, fiom life to— 


| 
gs may God grant !—fuller life, of this lad whose name, 


scarcelY kn 
b, is for the moment on the lips of many, and 


y speec J 
: mulously, a8 in personal sorrow. 


spoken tre . | 
°,° | 
past & hig, bright, warm-hearted, strong-limbed lad, | 
nearing his part pluckily and cheerily on hard-contested 
fotball-fleld and on the sunny river; just a lad full 
f the un-self-conscious joy of living, merry, unintro- 
nective, intimately at one with all the interests of the 
siege he was no newly and so joyfully a part of—that, 
voaterday ; and to-day—to-day? 


ro-day, the central, deepest, tenderest thought of all 
wat college world; his name on every comrade’s lips; 
< personality close, in sorrow, in love, in strange new 
verence, to every comrade’s heart, uever quite to fade 
wence. His name, heard after whatever lapse of time 
sod change, to have power, so loag as memory lasts, to 
wake in these, his sometime comrades, a thrill of the 
ith they must lose, but he will never lose; a thrill of 
igh ambitions, the pure ideals, the ardent faiths, 
tender friendships which belong to these first, good, 
ug years, and to these only. 


Vhen we muse on these things, do we not realize why 
seems a proof of the Gods’ love, to die when one is 


- °,* 
rhe friendships of after-years are true; the mourning 
f after years is deep; but there is a passion and a sensi- 
eness in the friendship and the mourning of first youth 
chat pass, even as possibilities, ‘‘when youth, the dream, 
jeparts.” There is a look on faces seen in the dawn-light, 
But when those 


wear, for us, the dawn-look evermore. 
> * 
* 


What strenuous comfort for those this lad’s passing 
wleft desolate, in the knowing how deeply, in these 
ve months which were all vouchsafed him in which to 
he made his mark, so shiningly for good, in the 
smiofwhich he was a part. Many a man, in three- 
score years and ten, does far less. ‘‘He came among us,” 
«eis comrades’ most touching letter to the stricken 
pareuis—"au entire otranger, yot in a few months ho 
ecame known to us all. He entered into our interests 
sod our work with that vigor, determination and perfect 
reogth which always characterized him. W hole- 
ed, sunny-tempered and manly, he won the hearts of 
al. From admirers we became his friends. We felt sure 
at while he was here he would strengthen and elevate 
ar student life.” 


Happy life, whether its finis be written at twenty or 
ui fourscore, whose epitaph rings so sensitively true and 
aysa word so good! 


* 
- 


Many a heart timed its beats, on Adelbert Shaw's 
ral day, to words, half-remembered, that rang 
rokenly in and out of the consciousness busy with the 
tyswork and duty, like solemn bells, heard vaguely 
through a city’s noise—— 


‘ 


For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

but the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the bhnd fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life—but not the praise. 


The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sieek Panope with alljher sisters played 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with Curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


Yet Lycidas you sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he were beneath the watery floor; 


For Lycidas sank low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him Who walked the 
waves. 


Yet O stricken hearts! Remember, O! remember, 
How of earthly years, he lived the better part; 

April came to bloom, and never dim December 
breathed its chilling blight upon the head or heart. 


* * 
oe 


~Came, and smiled, and went; and now, when all is 
finished, 
You alone have crossed the melancholy stream ; 
Yours the pang—but his, ah, his, the undiminished, 
Undecaying gladness, undeparted dream! 


DororHy LUNDT- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


The indisposition of Mr. Nikisch caused the manage- 


to conduct the concert and rehearsals of last week. 
To meet the emergency, the intended programme was 
changed, Beethoven’s second symphony being substituted | 
for Svendsen’s in B flat. A further change was made 
necessary, OWing to the non-arrival of parts of Liszt’s A 
major piano concerto, which Arthur Freidheim was to 
have played. The outcome of these calamities was the | 
following: Overture, ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” Rubin 
stein; Sonata for Piano, in B minor, Chopin (Mr. Freid- 
herin;) Rhapsody in A, Lalo; Symphony, No. 2, Beetho- 
ven. Rubinstein’s new overture, almost a symphonic 
poem in scope, is not an equable work. To be sure, it 
pictures moods in Shakespeare’s story of the syren of 
Egypt, and is therefore full of contrasts; but the spirit 
of beauty and the merit of the musical invention of the 
several scenes are not uniformly apposite to the situation. 
Melodically the work is interesting, and in treating the 
lovely theme with which one naturally assuciates Cleo- 
patca, the composer shows his picturesque individuality 
with its tinge of orientalism. The composition is at 
times forcefully dramatic. Mr. Kneisel read the work 
with praiseworthy directness, though his dispassionate 
temperment is not calculated tostir the emotions of 
either players or listeners. The sympheny was excellent 
ly played, and there was considerable color in the per- 
formance of Lalo’s piece. Mr. Freidheim is the latest 
‘*Liszt pupil” of prominence to arrive in this country. In 
appearance he reminds one of Rubinstein, and aiso of 
Liszt. The Chopin sonata is not the best work to display 
the characteristics of his school, but in the performance 
of it he showed a piano touch of liquid quality, while he 
read the work with poetic feeling. 

A pleasant concert was given on Wednesday evening 
at Mason ard Hamlin Hall. Mrs. Nikisch sang songs; 
Arthur Foote and Mr. Adamowski played Mr. Foote’s 
violin Sonata; Mr. Foote, piano pieces; and there were 
several excellent arrangements for piano and strings in 


conjunction with the Liszt-organ, amongthem one by 
Mr. Chadwick of the slow movement from his piano 
quintet. 


| Tuesday, April 14, 


| the meeting of the 28th, Mr. F. A. 
| the subject with a paper on ‘Insect Development,” also 


5 


Mr. W. J. Grier will talk on ‘‘The 


External Anatomy of Insects,” illustrating his paper with 
lantern slides. So far from being a subject of only tech- 


wn a week age outside his comrades’ fri end- ment of the Symphony Orchestra to turn to Mr. Koeisel , nical interest, it will be treated in a popular way, under- 


standable and interesting to all. Mr. Grier will take the 


| cricket and locust as types of the class, and describe the 


At 
Bates will continue 


general divisions of the body with their appendages. 


illustrated by slides, and will describe some of the insects 
injurious to collections and clothing, with remedies 
therefor. 





Homeeopathy’s Anticipation of Koch’s 
Treatment, 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 

Is it generally known that the homm@opathic school 
bas, for many years, made use serviceably, uot poison- 
ously, of Dr. Koch's material in the treatment of con 
sumption and other tuberculous disease? 

At present it would seem as if fear, and not faith, 
must soon predominate in the minds of sufferers from 
these destructive ailments, for the necropsies (i. e. twen- 
ty-three by Virchow and seventeen by Chiari in Prague) 
show general infection with eruptions of fresh crops of 
tubercle throughout the bodies of the victims of Koch's 
treatment. Virchow states that the original substance 
of the tubercle is not absorbed at its original resting 
places. Experience with Koch’s fluid in this country, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and elsewhere, has 
afforded results Nevertheless, the 
great interest still felt in unfulfilled promises 
weuld naturally call attention to the claim of these physi- 
clans, and their experience might be of vital importance 
at this time of wholesale experiment threatened by the 
followers of Koch. In an article, published in Popular 
Science News for April, [ have attempted to mathe clear 
tke scientific basis of the law which animates the practice 
of this school of medicine. I venture to epitomize that 
portion of my paper which relates to the prediscovery 
and safe use, by these practitioners, of the material em- 
ployed by Koch. To quote from my article in the journal 
above mentioned : 


no more favorable. 
Koch’s 





Interest in Wagner is just now. At 
tonighv’s concert by the Symphony Orchestra the pro- 
gramme is devoted tothe master, and next week there 
will be performed his ‘‘Parsifal” music entire. Mr. 
Lang’s energy and enterprise and resources have made 
this possible. His daring has been fully recognized by 


the public, as already the greater portion of seats for 
the cvous nave been sold. To those wu 


Bayreuth, the opportunity to hear even the music of 
this wonderful music-drama should not be passed over. 
The contributors to this performance are the best that 
could be procured, and there seems no reason to expect 
short-comings in any department. 

As a prelude to the ‘‘Parsifal” of Wednesday, Mr. H. 
E. Krehbiel of the New York Tribune will lecture at the 
Meoniaon, Tuesday afternoon, the l4th. Mr. Anton 
Seidl, condactor of the Metropolitan Opera House, will 
furnish piano illustrations of significant phrases and 
scenes. 


uppermost 


ventut vielit 


Poco a Poco. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Appalachian Mountain Club, at its meeting 
Wednesday evening, listened toa paper by Mr. Warren 
Upham on the classification of mountain ranges accord- 
ing to their structure, origin and age, and toa descrip- 
tion by Mr. C. G. Van Brunt of a trip to Mount Adams 
and the Club-Hut in the snow storm of last Christmas. 
The next meeting of the Club will be held April 30, at 
which Mr. Emil Huber of Zurich, Switzerland, a mem- 
ber of the Swiss Alpine Club, will give an illustrated 
lecture on the the Alpine features of the Canadian 
Selkirks, and Professor C. E. Fay wil give a brief 
account of the mountain regions visited by him last 
summer and especially of a day’s climbing in the 
Selkirks. 

The Excursion Committee of the Club announcea 
series forthe coming season, beginning Saturday next 
with a ‘‘Mayflower Walk” to Marshfield. The party will 
leave Boston from the Old Colony R. R. Station on 
Kneeland St., at 11.20 a. m. Lunch will be eaten on the 
train. The walk will not exceed 3 miles and the time 
allowed between arrival and departure is 4 3-4 hours. 
If stormy, the excursion will be postponed to Saturday, 
April 25. 

The Society of Arts held its regular meeting at the 
Institute of Technology, Tuesday evening, at which Pro- 
fessor A. N. Van Daell, of the Institute, read a paper on 
the value of the study of modern languages to a student 
of science. Professor Van Daell holds that for general 
purposes the study of French and German is more advan- 
tageous than that of Latin and Greek on account of the 
stores of scientific knowledge contfined in those lan- 
guages, and the nearness of the writers to our own times 
and circumstances. 





At the next meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, 


‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” Among the 
results of a professional education in the methods of this 
school has been the discovery of unexpected remedial 
agents, far in advance of similar discoveries by other in- 
vestigators. The hommpaths have long recognized the 
life resulting from death in natural growths and have 
not besitated to explore filth, decay and disease, for 
morbific products or Nosudes, Diseased material from 
animals and plants and the poisonous secretions of rep- 
tiles. fishes and insects are found to have indispensable 
curative powers in Gesperate or obscure diseases. The 
remedy tuberculinum has been, for years, helpfully given 
ip meningitis, hereditary and inveterate headaches, hectic 
fever, night sweats, cough, with tuberculous expectora- 
tion, and all early stages of phthisical disease. Thus, in 
those conditions which alone are claimed to be curable by 
the injection of Koch’s Fluid, the homospaths have made 
effective use of the same materia morbias Koch’s. In- 
stead of protection by boiling, cultivation, ete., a high 
attenuation has been found efficient. 

This attenuation, made chiefly by mzans of dilute al- 
cohol, accomplishes something beyond mere subdivision 
of material. The irritant particles are mechanically de- 
tached, while the curative principle is separated and de- 
veloped. The degree of attenuation used always ranged 
as high as @ so-called thirtieth potency. After Darwin’s 
statement of the minuteness of the spores of drosera 
capable of producing their characteristic action, the 
efficiency of a potency or attenuation does not to many 
persons seem improba le, and we will leave, for the pre- 
sent, the mathematics so frequently discussed. 

The ancient school attacks the new, having known 
but little of its large work; yet so able a logician and 
representative of modern thought as Professor George 
Herbert Palmer of Cambridge is known to give full 
assent to the argument for the philosophical basis of 
hommopathy. The time has gone by for dismissing 
without a hearing such claims as led Wilson, the anatom- 
ist, toemploy homoopathy for himself and Sir Sidney 
Ringer to 1 corporate, verbatim, large sections of its 
materia medica in his authoritative word. 

These are the stars in the firmament of homcopathy, 
men of affairs, of business, scholars, warriors, pocts. 





statesmen whose practical wisdom has moulded the 
destinies of the world: Sir William Hamilton, Arch- 


bishop Whateley, Carl Wilhelm Siemans, Lord Lyud- 
hurst, Augustus de Morgan, Lord Lytton, Charles Reade 
Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Secretary Seward 
Helen Jackson, Mlss Phelps, Balzac, Gambetta, 
D’ Israeli, Bismarck. P 

Instead of such awkward use of its weapons th 
force powerful enough to combat the disease must 
destroy also the invalid, Homepathy, die milde Mach, 
has quietly emp.oyed its methods, ‘strong enough,” as 
Wendell Phillips once remarked to the writer, ‘‘to ‘wai 
until its accumutating facts would speak for themselves : 

CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHO;s. 

London is inclined to lionize Mr. Earnest Horaoung, 
the clever author of ‘‘A Bride from the Bush.” Mr. 
Hornung is not much over twenty, and has passed an ad- 
venturous youth in Australia. It will not take long to 
read the works of this new author up to date, but under 
the influence of adulation he will probably wax pro- 
lific, and perhaps run to ‘“‘emptyings,” like some others we 
might name. If these bright young authors would only 


put a bit of cotton in their ears when they read the public 
‘‘gush” over their successit would be the better for them 
in the long run. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
AUNT PH@BE’S HEIRLOOMS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HYPNOTISM. 


APRIL, 
struck me as being assumed, he begged to , 
|disclaim all intention of conjuring. His 
performance was solely and eutirely a 
We do not take to new ideas readily in | series of experiments iv and illustrative of 
Through field and wood in ruthless fury raved Bishopsthorpe. Our fashions are always the wonderful science of hypnotism; a 
And, though each tender twig ber pity craved, at least one season behind the times; it is science still in its infancy, but destined to 
Lashed fierce the budding boughs of elm and | only by a late innovation in post office reg- | take its place among the most marvellous 
larch, ulations that are now enabled to get our | of modern discoveries. : ; 
“Be patient, heart,” we sighed, ‘‘a little while, London papers on the day of their publica- As he spoke, his heavy, uninteresting 
And we shall hail dear April’s sanny smile.” tion, and acraze, social and scientific, has | face lit up as with a hidden enthusiasm, 
| almost been forgotten by the fashionable | and my attention was attracted to his eyes, 
But April scarce her gracious wand has waved. | worid before it manages to establish any which I had not before noticed. They 
When, with a mocking laugh, she felgns retreat, | kind of footing in our midst. were of ajcurious, bright, metallic blue, and 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


When with the lengthening days tumultuous 
March 





foreign accent, which some way or other 









APRU 11, tay 


state at this moment; and if it wi) gite 
audience and himself any more conde” 
in the sincerity of this exper =ate 


Le 
perfectly at liberty to blindfold her, he jg 


hb 
if he will be kind enough to go ean 
the room and touch here and there any. 
son he may fancy, my daughter, at ye es | 
from me, will in the same order ang jy = 
same manuertouch each of those sireag, 
touched. I myself will, during the who. 
of thetime, stand at the far end of w. 


be 


hall, so that there can be no sort of ep 
munication between us.” ‘a ¢ 
So saying, Sclamowsky left th 


And hid behind her cloud-wrought curtains/ [¢ therefore came upon us with more or | are the only ones I have ever seen—though and walking dowa the room, placed ~ h 
gray, less of a shock one morning a short time | one reads and hears so perpetually of them seif with his back against the wall gy 
Nor smile nor glance vonchaafes the life-long | ago to find the walls of our sleepy little; —which really seemed to flash as he fixed his gaze upon the motionless fury og " 
day country town placarded witk flaming | warmed to his subject. of his daughter. ‘ 
Those whom of old her witching face “enslaved. posters announcing that Prof. Dmitri Scla- As he finished I looked at Aunt Pheebe, As [ looked back at him, even thong} . 
. , ad mowsky intended to visit Bishopsthorpe on | who shrugged her shoulders and smiled separated from him by the length of the iu 
But wait! The curtains part! See, coy 4 the following Friday, for the purpose of incredulously. It was clear that she was hall, I could see the strange glitter gps 
Owen, exhibiting in the Town Hall some of his | not going to be imposed upon by his flash of his eyes. It gave me an uneop. . 
With misty eyes she stands in soft array, marvellous powers in thought reading, | specious phrases. fortable, uneasy feeling, and I turned my 
And swift her cager swains are at her feet. mesmerism and hypnotism. It would be unnecessary to weary my face toward the stage, where the goog be 
—[Haspes's Banas. Stray rumors from time to time, and es- | readers by describing at length how the natured rector was following out the al 
pecially of late, had visited us of strange | usual preliminary of choosing an unbiased rections he had received. ‘ 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. experiments in connection with these out- committee was gone through, nor how, He lifted Anna Sclamowsky’s apg ‘ 
"yee landish sciences, if sciences they can be | after the doctor, the rector, Mr. Melton which, on his relaxing his hold, felj jig) 
Ee called; but we had received these with in- | (the principal draper in Bishopsthorpe) and and lifeless by her side; he snapped bis in 
In the ages long ago, credulity, mingled with compassion for | several other of the town magnates, all fingers suddenly close before her wig Ww 
In some dim enchanted vale, such weak-minded persons as could be easily | men of irreproachable honesty, had been open eyes without producing even a quiye rm 
You were once a rose I know, duped by the clever conjuring of paid | induced to act in this capacity, the profes- | of a muscle in her set face. He shouted j q 
And | was a nightingale, charlatans. sor proceeded with eyes blindfolded and | herear; shook her by the shoulders ; bgt gy 
Singing sweet and singing long, This, at least, was very much the mental | holding the doctor’s hand ir his, to find a | without succeeding in making her sho, se 
Singing sadly the night through, attitude of my Aunt Phobe, and it was | carefully bidden pin, to read the number of sign of consciousness. He then tied, os 
And the burden of the song, only under strong pressure from me and | a banknote aud to write the figures one by hankerchief over ber eyes, and, leaving the - 
All of you! one or two others of the younger and more one on the blackboard, and to perform other stage, went about through the roc tour. . 
, enterprising section of Bishop-thorpe soci- | experiments of the same kind amid the ing people here and there as he went, py 
Me your radiance once fell o’er, oan . Bilis $f og. . . woes 9 . a aaliene a aianne. ainiaves ap 
ety that she at iast reluctantly consented to | breathless interest of the audience. suing a most tortuous course, ende b 
You the moon, and I the tide, patronize the professor's performance in I frankly admit that I was astonished at last by placing his hand n Aapt = 
Satay, Seas, Suess” person. and bewildered by what I saw, and I had Phcebe’s diamond necklace. Hy owe soe 
To your impulse I replied; Even at the last moment she almost a little uneasy feeling that if it were not all to the professor to intimate that we wer es 
You shove on snd I surged on; failed us. a piece of gigantic humbug it was not ready to see the conclusion of the exper a 
Troubled was my mighty sea “Tam getting too old a woman, my dear | quite canny—not quite right. ment. ; - 
When your silver glory shone Elizabeth,” she said to me as [ was helping | What struck me most was the unfussy, Sclamowsky moved forward about a pay = 
Over me. her to dress, ‘‘to leave my comfortable dre- | untheatrical way in which it was all done. beckoned with his hand and called, pe | 
Once again in ages far side after dinner for the sake of seeing | Every one of the professor's movements loudly but distinctly, ‘Anua! = 
Fell a justre dim an! dear— second-rate conjuring.” 4 was marked by an air of calm certainty. Without a moment’s hesitation the gir ber 
Well I knew your evening star, “Indeed, itis good of you,’ I said, as [| He threaded his way through the crowded still blindfolded, rose, w alked swiftly dow eli 
Bending o'er my dusky mere. disposed a piece of soft old point iace in| benches with such an unhesitating step the steps which led from the stage to th al 
Ab, but if it ne’er pierced through graceful folds round the neck of her black that, only that I had seen the bandage floor of the hall, and with startling exact a 
Gathering gloom, your pallid glow, black velvet dress; ‘‘but virtue will be its fastened ever his eyes by the rector and ness reproduced Mr. Danby’s actions. | . 
2li the night | mourned for you, own reward, for I am sure you will enjoy it; afterwards carefully examined by the ‘and out through the benches she passed a 
i as much as any of us, and as for being old, | doctor, neither of whom could be suspect- amid a silence of breathless interest, topep. . 
Ginging tow: that is all nonsense! Just look in the/ed of complicity, [should have said he ing each person in exactly the same spot ta 
By your strange, unfathomed eyes, glass, and then say if you have a heart to/| must have had some little peep-hole ar- Mr. Danby had done a few minutes prey ev 
Oh, my star, my destiny, cheat Bishopsthorpe of a sight of you in| ranged to enable him to guide his course ously. - 


In whatever changing guise, 
You are stil! the fate of me. 
Shadowy gift Time never gave, 
Time and Death that shall deride, 


To eternity your slave 
To abide! 
-|Longman'’s Magazine. 


WITHOUT AND wraermiNn. 


BY J. M. SLIMON. 


Loved one, within the veil! be one word spoken 

Break, break the silence, and my fears dispel; 

Whisper from unseen climes, and but betoken 
That all is well. 


all your glory.” 

‘*You are a silly girl, Elizabeth !” said my 
aunt, and yet she did as [ suggested, and, 
walking up to the long pier-glass, looked 
at her reflection with a well-pleased smile. 
**Indeed,” she continued, turning back to 
me to where I stood by the dressing table. 
‘*[] think I’m ao ely ae you ace Ww Tig My- 
self out like this,” and she pointed to the 
double row of large single diamonds I had 
clasped round her neck, and the stars of 
the same precious stones which twinkled 
and flashed in the lace of her cap. 

“Come, Aunt Phosbe,” [ said, drawing 
down her hands, which had made a move- 
ment as though she would have taken 


How goes the night whose glooms I saw enwound | off the glittering gauds, ‘‘you don’t often 


thee? 
Hast thou of nothingness—or tears to tell? 


Or welcome and rejoicing—friends around thee, | They look so lovely! 


And all is well? 


In stillness die the voices of the living; 


give the good Bishopsthorpe folk a chance 
of admiring the Anstruther heirlooms. 
Don’t take them off, 
please! What is the use of having beauti- 
ful things if they are always hidden away 


so unfalteringly. 

There were, of course, thunders of ap- 
plause from the 6-penny seats when the 
thought reading part of the entertainment 
caine to an end. 


| 
| 


Isaw Aunt Phobe drawing herself y 
rigidly as Anna Sclamowsky came towy¢ 
our bench, and, amid deafening apple 
laid her finger upon the Anstruth; 
monds. 


dis. 
The clapping and noise miew 





in a jewelry case? There now,” I went on, | 
“T hear the carriage at the door; here is | 
your fur coat; you must wrap yourself up | 
well, for it is a cold night,” and so saying [ 
Why didst thou faint, my heart? why wert de muffled her ap, and hustled her downstairs 
feated? before she could remonstrate, even had she 
Thou might’st have stood God's steadfast sen- wished to do so. 
tinel; The little Town Hall was already crowded 
And in beleaguer’d Christendom repeated ; when we arrived, but seats had Leen re- 
All, all is well. served for us in one of the front rows of 
benches. Many eyes were turned on us as 
we made our way to our places, for Aunt 
Phoebe was looked up to as one of the 
cornerstones of aristocracy in Bishops- 
BY ANNIE FIELDS. thorpe, and I fancied that I caught an ex- 
iad ah bin decid We kno thee pression of relief on the taces of some of 

Wo chin Steen dtthinatle tation breath; those present, who until the entertainment 
Our passing joys are but your prey; ably felt Seauatel ae 0s he coael ry ie 

“ S 3 ce ete ortho- 

Ye wait the hours from birth to death. doxy. But, of conrss, I may have been 
wrong. Auntis always telling me [| am 
too imaginative. 

It seemed as though the professor had 
awaited our arrival to begin the perform- 
ance, for we had hardly taken our seats 
when the curtain, which had hitherto hid- 
den the stage from our view, rolled up and 


My soul unfettered flees its ruined ceil: 
Lo, peace, light, Love forgetting and forgiving! 
And all is well. 








—|Good Words. 


SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 


Over soft lawns where blossoms'sleep, 
Under warm trees where love was born, 
I see your haughty shadows creep, 
And wait to meet ye there, forlorn. 


Afar on ancient sands ye rest, 
Carven in stone, where ancient thought 
Wrapt ye in terrors—shapes unblest, 


Dreadful, by might of ages wrought. hand resting upon an easel, on which was 


placed a large blackboard. 

I think the general feeling in the room 
was that of disappointment. [ know that 
[, for one, had hoped to see something 
| more interesting than the usual parapher- 
Strange messengers! Your brows of gloom | nalia of a lecture on astronomy or geology. 

Haunt every creature born of earth; Prof. Sclamowsky, too, was not at all as 
Ye follow to the darkened room; impressive @ person as his name had led 

Ye watch the awful hour of birth. me to expect. He was short and thick-set. 
His close-croped hair was of the undecided 
color which fair hair assumes when it is 
beginning to turn gray, and a heavy 
mustache of the same uninteresting hue hid 
his mouth. His jaw was heavy and slightly 
underhung, and his neck was thick and 
coarse. 

Altogether his appearance was remarka- 
bly unprepossessing and commonplace. 

In a short speech, 


But not alone on Egypt’s shore 
Sleeps the great desert: everywhere 
Where gladness lived and lives no more, 
There is a desert of despair. 


Ye show the lovely way-side rose, 
Whose antique grace is born anew, 

To eyes of grivf. Grief only knows 
How tender is the sunset’s hue. 


Gods of the desert! By your hand 
Through the sad waters are we brought 
Into a high and peaceful land 
To drink of fountains else unsought. 
—[Harper’s Magazine, 





discovered the professor standing with his | 


‘*Well, Aunt Phabe,” [ said, turning to no effect upon the girl. Who stood wee o 
j}her as the professor bowed his thanks, | less as chough she had been a statue, , 
‘‘what did you tlitut. 1” hand still upon the necklace. | 
“Think, my dear,” she repeated. ‘I Whether Aunt Phoebe was aggravated 
think the man is a very fair conjuror. the complete success of the experimenta : 
| **Bat,” I protested, ‘how could he know annoyed at having been obliged to takes : 
where the pin was, and you know Mr. Dan- pro:nainent a part in it, I do not know, tet “1 
| by himself fastened the handkerchief?” she certainly was a good deal out of teo- “ 
| ‘*My dear Elizabeth, I have seen Houdin per, for when Sclamowsky made his way SS 
do far more wonderful things when I was where his daughter was standing. she stil o 
| a girl, but he had the honesty to call it by in tones of icy disapproval. which mut eo 
|its right name—conjaring.” have been audible for a long way downthe oe 
| I had not time to carry onthe discussion, room: ; a 
| for the professor now reappeared and in- ‘*A very clever piece of imposture, sit. o 
| formed us that by far the most interesting The mesmerist’s face flushed and bis “aN 
| part of the performance was still to come. eyes flashed angrily. He, however, bowed - 
Thought-reading and mesmerism, or, as low. is oc 
| some people preferred to call it, hypnotism, ‘*There’s nothing so hard,” he said. “ 1 
were, he believed, different parts of the overcome, madam, as prejudice. I fear hae 
same wonderful and but very partially you have been inconvenienced by mf med 
|understood power. A power so little daughter’s hand. I will now release bet was 
understood as not even to possess a dis- —and you.” i 
tinctive name; a power which he believed So saying, he placed his own hand fors oe 
to be latent in everybody, but which was moment over his daughter’s and breathed _ 
capable of being brought to more or less lightly on the girl’s face. Instantly the ad 
perfection, according to the amount of muscles relaxed, her hand fell to her side "- 
care and attention bestowed uponit “I,” and I could hear her give a little shudder be - 
said the professor, ‘have given my life to ing sigh, apparently of relief. ody 
it.” And again I fancied I saw the curious I noticed, too, that, whether by design : 
blue eyes flash with a sudden unexpected accident Sclamowsky kept his hand fors oe 
fire. : moment longer un my aunt’s neckiace, aod — 
‘In the experiments which I am about as he took his finger away, I fancied that th 
to show you,” he went on, I am assisted he looked at her fixedly for a second, at - 
by my daughter, Anna Sclamowsky,” and, muttered something either to himself o “— 
drawing back a curtain at the back of the her, the meaning of which I could ne as 
stage, he led forward a girl who looked to catch. ~ 
be between 16 and 18 years old. ‘*‘What did he say to you?” I asked,# — 
There was no sort of family resemblance Sclamowsky, after reimovy ing the bandagt ot 
between father and daughter. She was from his daughter's eyes, assisted her tot a 
tall and slight, with asmall, dark head mount the stage. 4 Up | 
prettily poised onalong, slender neck. Aunt Phoebe looked a little confused a0 a. 
Her face was pale, and her large, dark dazed, and her hand went up to her aeck the 
eyes had a startled, frightened look as she lace, as though to reassure herself of it mse 
gazed at the sea of strange faces below her. safety. L 
Her father placed herina chair facing us ‘‘Suy to me?” she repeated, rousing Dt ed ) 
all, and turning once more to the audience self as though by an effort; “he si! fies 
said: nothing tome. But, I think, Elizabeth, ! a m: 
‘I shali now, with your kind permission, it isthe same to you, we will go hoo sto 
| put my daughter into a mesmeric or hypno- the heat of the room has mad: e feels “] 
tic trance, and while she is in it I hope to little dizzy.” aunt 
show you some particularly interesting ex- We heard next day that we had mis* I ha 
periments. Look at me Anna—so—” the best part of the entertainment by les! ~ 
He placed his flagers for a moment on ing when we did, and that many and !# the | 


her eyelids and then stood aside. Except 


that the girl was now perfectly motionless 


and that her gaze was unnaturally fixed, I 


could see nothing different in her appear- 
ance from what it had been a few moments 


before. 
The professor now turned to Mr. Danby, 


who was seated beside me, and said: “If 
this gentleman will oblige me by stepping 
up on the stage he can assure himself by 
any means he may choose to use that my 
spoken with a slight daughter is in a perfectly unconscious 


more wonderful experiments were succe* 
fully attempted ; but I had no time to wa 
in vain regrets for not having 
sent, forl was much taken up \ 
Pheebe. i 

I was really anxious about her; she ™® 
so strangely unlike her calm, equable % 
All Saturday she was restless and irrit#®* 
wandering half way upstairs, and thes.* 
though she had forgotten what * com 
wanted, returning to the drawing? Qe | 
where sbe set to work opening old cs0!# 
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arawers, looking under chairs and sof 
~mbling everything out of her work-box 
_ if in search of something, and snubbing 
we for my pains when I offered to help 
Nrpis went on all day, and I had almost 
my mind to send for Dr. Perkins, 
yen, after late dinner, she suddenly sank 
‘oto an arm-chair with @ look of relief. 

"wf know what it is,” she said; ‘‘it is my 
— diamonds, Aunt Phoebe!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“*Why, I locked them up for you 
myself in your dressing-box when we came 
home last night!” 

“wre you sure, Elizabeth?” she asked, 
with an anxious, worried expression. 

“Quite sure,” I answered; ‘‘but if it will 
satisfy you, I will bring down your dress- 
ing-box now and let you see.” 

“Do, there’s a dear child! I declare I feel 
no tired to move another step.” 

: [was not sarprised at this, considering 


made up 


pow she had been fussing about all day, 
aadIran up to her bed-room, brought 
ewn her rosewood dressing-box and 


nlaced it on the table in front of her. 
“Twas greatly struck by tae nervous 
trembling of her fingers as she chose out 
the nght key from among the others in her 
hanch, and the shaky way in which she 
gtted it iato the lock. Even whep she had 
wroed the Key she seemed half afraid to 
raise the lid, so I did it for her, and, taking 
wt the first tray, lifted 
ase Which contained the heirlooms and 
aid it in her lap. 

jant Pheabe tremblingly touched the 
wring; the case few open and disclosed 
the diamonds lying snugly on their bed of 
blue velvet. She took them out and looked 
atthem lovingly, held them up so they 
might catch the light from the lamp, and 
thea with a sigh replaced them 
case and shut it with a snap. 

| waited for a few minutes, then, as she 
did not speak, I put out my hand for the 
case, intending to replace it in the dressing- 
box and take it upstairs. But Aunt Phoebe 
clinched it tightly, staggered to her feet 
and said ina husky, unnatural voice; ‘‘No, I 
must take it myself.” 

“Why, you said you were too tired,” I 
began, but before [ could finish my sen- 
wace she had left the room,and I heard her 
going upstairs and opening the door of her 
yd room. 

Some few minutes afterward I heard 
wrsteps once more on the stairs, and I 
wited, expecting her every moment to 
en the drawing-room door and walk in; 
bt o my astonishment I heard her pass 
by,anda moment afterward the clang of 

we {toot door as it was hastily shut told 

me th Aunt Phoebe had left the house. 
‘Shemust be mad!” I exclaimed to my- 
selfas! rushed to the hall, seized up the 
first bat I could see, flung ashawl over ny 
shoulders and tore off in pursuit of my 
runaway relative. 


[twas quite dark, but I caught sight of | 


her as she passed by alamp-post. She was 
walking quickly, quicker than I had ever 
sen ber walk before, and with evidently 
some set purpose in her mind. I ran after 
heras fast as I could, and came up with 
teras she was turniag down a small dark 
lane, leading, as I knew, to a little court, 
the home of a very poor but respectable 
section of the inhabitants of Bishopsthrupe. 
“Aunt Phoebe,” I gasped, as I touched 
berarm, ‘‘where are you going? You 
must be making a mistake!” 

“No, No!” she cried with a feverish im- 
patience in her voice. “T am right! 


Quite right! You must not stop me!” and 
pace into a_ halting | 


she quickened her 


Tun. 


Isaw clearly that there was nothing to | : 
be done but to fullow her and try to keep | 88 your poet says, 
harm’s way, for there | in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 


her out of actual 
now seemed 
that my poor aunt was, for the time at any 
rave, insane. 


left her side, ~he pursued her course. 


Suddenly she stopped short, crossed the 
Street and stambled up the uneven stone 
steps of a shabby-looking house, whose 
Without a 
moment's hesitation she entered the dark 


front door was wide open. 


hall, and I fullowed closely at her heels. 
Up the squalid, dirty stairs 


Went in. 


Iwas a few steps behind, but as I gain- | 
éd the threshold I saw her take a parcel 
from beneath her cloak and hold it out to 
4 man who came to meet her fromthe far 


end of the badly lighted room. 
“I have brought them,” 


Thad noticed before. 


As the man came nearer and stood where 
the light of the evil-smelling little paraffine 
‘amp fell upon his features, I recognized 
in the heavy jaw, the bull neck and the 
Dmitri 


tlose-cropped ‘head the Prof. 


she hurried, 
and, without knocking, opened a door on 
the left-hand side of the first landing and 


I heard my 
aunt say in the same curious, husky voice 


you should be here to witness the conclu- 
Sion of last night's experiment. This 
lady,” he continued, pointing to my aunt, 
who still stood with fixed, apparently un- 


| Seeing eyes, holding out the parcel toward 


him—*this lady, you will remember, con- 
sidered the hypnotic phenomena exhibited 
at last night’s entertainment as a clever 
imposture—those were the words, I think. 

To one who, like myself, is an enthu 
siast onthe subject, such words were hard, 
nay, impossible, to bear. It was necessary 
to prove to her that the power I possess” — 
here his blue eyes gleamed with the same 
metallic light I had before noticed—‘is 
something more than conjuring ; something 
more than a ‘clever imposture.’ You will 
see now.” 

As ne spoke he stretched out his hand and 
took the parcel from my aunt, and as he 
did so I recognized with horror the 
morocco case which [ knew contained the 
heirlooms. 

‘‘Who are these for?” he said, address- 
ing Aunt Phabe. 

‘For you,” came from my aunt’s lips, 
but her eyes were fixed and her voice 


|seemed to come with difficulty. 


cut the morocco | 


“She is mad!” I exclaimed. ‘She does 
not know what she is saying! 

Sclamowsky smiled. 

‘“*And who am I?” he continued, still ad- 
dressing my aunt. 

‘The Professor Dmitri Sclamowsky.” 

“And what is this!” indicating the 
morocco case 

‘My diamonds.” 

*You make them a present to me?” 

‘*Yes.” 

Sclamowsky opened the case and took 
out the jewels. 

“A handsome 


” 


present, certainly!” he 


| Said, turning to me with a smile. 


in their | 





L was speechless. There was something 
so horriblein my dear Aunt Phosbe’s set 
face and wide-open, stony eyes, something 
so weirdin the dim room, with its one 
miserable lamp: something so mockingly 
fiendish in Sclamowsky’s glittering eyes as 
he stood with the diamonds flashing ani 
twinkling in his hands, that, though I 
strove for utterance, I could not succeed 
in articulating asingle word. 

‘Enough !” at last he said, replacing the 
diamonds in their case and closing It 
sharply—‘‘the experiment is concluded,” 
and so saying, he stepped up close to 
Aunt Phoebe and made two or three passes 
with his hands in front of her face. A 
quiver ran allover my aunt’s figure. She 
swayed and would have fallen iff had not 
rushed forward and caught her in my 
arms. 

She looked round at me with 


bewilderment in every feature 
“Where am 1, muziveth?” she stammer- 


ed, and then looking round, she caught 
sight of Sclamowsky. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of this?” 

‘Never mind, Aunt Phoebe,” [I said. 
“Come home, and I will tell you all about 
it.” 


terror and 


Aunt Phoebe passed her hand over her 
eyes, and as she did so I glanced inquir- 
ingly from Sclamowsky’s face to the 
jewelry case in his hands. What was to 
be the ena of it all? I had certain!y heard 
my aunt distinctly give this man her 
|diamonds as a present, but could a gift 
made under such circumstances hold good 
for a moment? He evidently saw the 
query in my face. 

“You judge me even more hastily than 
did your aunt,” he said. ‘She called me 





to be no manner of doubt | your philosophy. 


Sol fell back a pace, and, | 4 ad a haan 
never appearing even to notice that I had | the morocco case in into her hands. 


Sclamowsky of the previous evening. Our 
‘yes met, and I thought I detected a sort 


tad, bowing low, said : 


of not altogether pleasant surprise; but if 
‘his were so he recovered himself quickly 


“Thad not expected the pleasare of your 
‘Mpany,madam, but as you have done 
Rthe honor of coming, I am glad that | judge 


an impostor; you think me a rogue and a 
swindler. Here are your jewels, madam,” 
he said, turning to Aunt Phebe. **T shail 
| be more than satisfied if the result of this 
| evening’s experiment proves to you that, 
‘There are more things 


” 


“f don’t understand it all,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, piteously, us she mechanically took 


‘“‘Don’t try to do so now,” Lstid. “You 
|must come home with me as quickly as 
you can;” for Iwas feverishly anxious to 
escape from this house—from this man 
| with this horrible, terrifying power. 
| He bowed silently to us as I hurried Aunt 
| Phoebe out of the roum, but as I was going 
| down the stair an irresistible impulse came 

over me to look back. 

He was standing on the landing politely 


holding the little lamp so that we might 
see our way down the uneven, irregular 


stairs, and the light fell upon his, face. 
Was the expression I saw upon it one of 
triumph, or one of defeated dishonesty? I 
could not say. Even now, though I have 
thought it allover and over till my head 
has got dazed and confused, I cannot make 
up my mind whether he had hoped, by 
means Of his strange mesmeric power, to 
‘obtain possession of the Anstruther 
diamonds—a design only frustrated by my 
| unlooked-for appearance—or whether his 
action was altogether prompted by 4 
determination to demonstrate. and vinai- 
cate the truth of the phenomena connected 
with his science. 

Sometimes I lean to one view, sometimes 
to the other. I have now told the facts of 
the case simply and without exaggeration 

| just as they occurred, and my readers must 
for themselves whether Dwitri 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Sclamowsky was, in the matter of Aunt | 
Phoebe’s heirlooms, 3 disappointed swindler | 
ora triumphant enthusiast.—[The Argosy. 
Country Roads. 

There is not a rural town within boarding 
distance of a great city which could not at 
slight expense assure itself all the city 
boarders that it could accommodate by the 
simple process of systematically and in- 
telligently improving and beautifying Its 
roads. If it to were appoint a town com- 
mittee, says the Century Magazine, with 
power to employ experts, or to obtain ex- 
pert advice, and to carry out the sugges- 
tions thus obtained in road improvement, 
the mere public advertisement of that pro- 
ceeding would attract boarders from all 
directions. The expense would not be 
great. In nearly every case the gravel or 
cracked stone necessary for the construc- 
tion of a serviceable, well-drained road can 
be obtesined within moderate distance. 
There is, for example, in some parts of 
Orange County, in New York State, a kind 
of soft red sandstone to be found in great 
abundance, which crushes readily under 
the wheels and makes a hard, firm road- 


bed, which is never dusty and never 
muddy, which is yielding to the horses’ 


feet and most agreeable to ride over. Or- 
dinary gravel can be used with almost 
equally good results. The main thing is to 
secure something like scientific knowledge 
in the construction of the road and in the 
mixture of materials. The vicious idea 
| that anybody can make a road by shoveling 
dirt into the middle of it from the gutter, 
or, what is the same thing in a wholesale 
form, Jauling it there by means of a 
|**scraper,” must be abandoned at the out- 
set, and not only abandoned but prohibited. 
| Until that is done no reform will be pos- 
sible. 


A WEIRD STORY. 


What Happened on a Driving Tour. 


An English officer relates this weird and 
most uncanny story: One of his rela- 
tives received the following prescription 
from her physician: ‘‘Take a carriage and 
your maid,” he said, ‘‘and go somewhere 
for a driving tour. Live out of doors and 
do not get tired.” Following his advice, 
she started for atrip through the prettiest 
part of Devonshire, stopping at the differ- 
lent inns en route. After a delightful week 
[there came an unlucky day when every- 

thing went wrong. The weather was bad, 
}one horse became lame, some part of the 


| harness gave way, and it was not untila 
|very late hour tuat they urrived at tho 


| nearest village. At the inn mine host was 
| full of apologies. Every room was filled, 
| he said, ‘‘every one.” The lady protested 
‘that she was ill, that she could not go a 
step further. ‘IL will sleep anywhere,” she 
| said, ‘bat I must stay to-night.” Finally 
an idea seemed to strike the landlord, and 
he bustled away; returning in a few min- 
| utes, he suggested an expedient. A lady, 
| he said, had arrived a little while before, 
jand the only room he could give her 
was a large, old-fashioned apsrtment on 
| the first oor. There were two large beds 
|in the room, and he had inquired if she 
| waquid allow the last arrival to occupy the 
vacant one. She was quite willing, said 
|the landlord, to share her room, and the 
| heroine of our story, glad enough to obtain 
|any resting-place, was shown to it at once. 
|The original occupant was very tired, ex- 
plained the housekeeper, and had gone 
directly to bed on her arrival, having had 
her supper served afterward on a tray. She 
| was awake, however, when they entered, 
jane listened courteously to the other’s 
| thanks, declaring .herself pleased to be of 
service by one or two polite little ejacula- 
tions in the midst of the last-comer’s ex- 
| planations—‘‘f am very pleased,” ‘‘Not at 
all,” **Very glad to oblige”; and then, as if 
| tired, she turned over to go to sleep. ‘‘My 
aunt,” said the officer who was relating the 
story, ‘‘told the housekeeper that she 
| wished for nothing but a cup of tea and 
would retire at once, Together with her 
| maid she arranged her affairs for the night. 
‘Couldn’t | sleep on the floor, madam?’ 
whispered the faithful Abigail, ‘I don’t 
like to leave you here alone.’ ‘Nonsense, 
Sarah, | will be all right,’ said her mis- 
tress. ‘Come to me early with my tea. 
'Goed night.’ 

‘‘The rest of the story,” said the officer, 
after animpressive pause, ‘‘was told to us 
a year or so later by my aunt herself after 
her recovery from a long and dangerous 
illness. After Sarah left her she locked 
the door and proceeded with her toilette. 
Suddenly and most inexplicably she felt a 





nervous fancy that she was watched; and | 


she turned gnickly and involuntarily to the 
opposite bed. 


apparently asleep. ‘How silly of me to feel 
uncomfortable,’ said my aunt to herself, 
endeavoring to shake off the feeling as she 
busied herself with her preparations for the 
night. Again the neryous dread came over 
her without any volition on her part, and 
again turning auickly, she found it this 


| time no hallucination; the lady in the op- 


The occupant had certainly | 
turned over, but she was quite quiet and ! 


7 


posite bed was quietly and_ persistently 
watching her. ‘It is natural enough that 
she should open her eyes,’ said the poor 


x | lady to herself, still unaccountably terrified ; 


| and then she said aloud in an apparently 
| careless tone, ‘It is really very good of you 
to give me a shelter for the night. Iam 
afraid lam disturbing you greatly.’ The 
other made no reply, still lying with wide 
open eyes fixed on my aunt, who stood 
| paralyzed with terror. 

| Forslowly and noiselessly the creature, 
still with ber eyes fixed with « settled stare, 
was reaching out over the table with her 
long arm, groping here and there as if in 
search of something. She found it at last 
—it was the knife on her tray. My aunt 
saw the figure rise up in the bed and—she 
remembers no more. 

“In the morning the maid brought the 
tea early as directed. The door was 
locked and she was greatly frightened to 
hear the strangest noises—‘like the chatter- 
ing of a mad monkey,’ she described it af- 
terward. Terrifled beyond measure, she 
flew for the landlord, who, with a couple 
of his men, forced open the door. There 
on the very top of an enormous old-fash- 
joned wardrobe, with smooth glazed doors, 
was my unfortunate aunt in her night dress, 
cowering and gibbering and making the 


strange chattering noises that had so 
alarmed the maid. On her face was the 


vacant stare of an idiot. 
wild, dishevelled locks and white gown 
leaped the maniac with noiseless bounds, 
waving the knife with terrible gestures. 

‘“‘How my aunt ever reached the top of 
that impossible height,” concluded the 
officer, ‘‘has ever remained a mystery. A 
fearful illness followed, and on_ her re- 
covery she remembered no more than I have 
told you. Her terrible room-inate had been 
subject, we were told afterward, to fits of 
dementia, but had never been violent and 
had not been placed under restraint. Her 
disease, however, assumed from this period 
anacute form and her case is now ad- 
judged hopeless.” 


Below her with 


Plon-Pion. 








Prince Napoleon had some fine virtues. 
He had a horror of jobbery, writes a Paris 
corresdondent of the New York Tribune. 
Though he lived when young on women, 
he was never known to come by money dis- 
honestly. His opportunities to rob on a 
gigantic scale under the Empire were end- 
less. It is certain that he did not profit by 
them, and he was flercely the enemy of any 
public servant whose hands the money of 
the State struck. He wasakiud, obliging 
friend, and constantly used his infiuence to 
save from prison men who wrote too freely 
for the papers. Another virtue was the 
love of material order. He was physically 
brave, and had the kind of courage which 
shows itself in plain, frank speech. His 
political ideal was democratic republican- 
ism. His two sons were taught by him 
that they had no right to any public dis- 
tinctions, but because of their name many 
duties. There never was a more persever- 
ingly studious man. His knowledge was 
encyclopedic. A masterpiece of litera- 
ture was his report on the Universal Exhi- 
bition of 1855, of which he was the presi- 
dent, and it was he who planned the 
Exhibition of 1867, an oval construction, 
in which nationalities were classed at the 
circumference, and exhibits according to 
the radius. His speeches were powerful 
and closely reasoned. His mind was singu- 
larly original, and modern in its con- 
ceptions. Nobody hated war more than 
this nephew of the great Napoleon, who 
was at once his image and his worshipper. 
He was not irreligious, for he firmly be- 
lieved in God, in God’s over-ruling Provi- 
dence, andin the absolute need of truth 
aad honesty both in the relations of indi- 
viduals and nations. But he had no 
patience with clericalism, or anything that 
struck him as superstitious. His poor 
wife suffered greatly from this. She was 
really a saint, but narrow-minded, shv, 
proud and convent-bred. if 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Mona Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci 
forms the frontispiece of the April namber 
of the Century (New York, The Century 
Co.; Boston, Damrell & Upham.) 
other reproductions of this artist’s work 
accompany the article in the ‘Italian Old 
Masters” series, by Mr. W. J. Stillman. 
The ‘Salons of the Revolution and the 
Empire,” by Amelia Gere Mason, is an 
interesting accompaniment of the Talley- 
rand Memoirs. The most conspicuous of 
the women of those days were Mme. 
Roland and Mme. de Staé!l: 


Of these Mme. Roland most filly represents the 
spirit of the Revolution, It is not as the leader 
of a salon that she takes her place in the history 
of her time, but as one of the foremost and ablest 
leaders of a powerful political party. Born tn 
the ranks of the bourgeoisie, she had neither the 
prestige of a name nor the distinction of an aris- 
tocratic lineage. Reared in seclusion, she. was 
familiar with the great world by report only. 
Though brilliant, even eloquent in conversation 
when her interest was roused, her carly training 
had added to her natural distaste for the spirit, as 
well as the accessories, of a social life that was 
inevitably more or less artificial. t 


at atime when the empire of the salon was waning, | 
when vital interests and barning convictions had | 


for the moment thrown into the shade all minor 
questions of ferm and convenience, she took up 
the svepter in a simpler fashion, and, disdaining 
the arts of a society of which she saw only the 
fatal and hopeless corruption, held her sway over 


the daring and ardent men who gathered about | 
her, by the unassisted foree of her clear and | 


vigorous Intellect. 


The lamented death, a short time since, 
of the young Philadelphia poet, Charles 
Henry Linders, moves the Century to 
republish several of his poems. Perhaps 
the best, as it was also the poct’s favorite 
is 

THE FOUR WINDS, 


Wind of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies and sharp, clear 
stars— 

Blow cold and keen acrosa the naked hills a 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal flims, 

Awl blur the casement-saquares with glittering 


, 
But go pot near my love. 


Wind ofthe West, 

Wind of the few, far clouds, 

Wind ofthe gold and crimson sunset 

Blow fresh and pure across the 
plains, 

And broaden the blue spaces of the heavens, 

And eway the grasses and the mountain pines, 

But let my dear one rest. 


lands— 


peaks and 


Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clivging mists 
rains— 

Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine, 

And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 

And lash the boughs against the dripping 


and gray, harsh 


eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet wind! 

Wind of the fragrant South, 

Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose— 
Over magnolia glooms and lillied lakes 

And flowering forests come with dewy wings, 
And stir the petals at her foet, and kiss 

The low mound where she lies. 

Among other interesting papers in the 
number are ‘‘Fetishism in Congo Land,” 
by Mr. E. J. Glave, one of Stanley’s pioneer 
officers; and several articles on the early 
history of California. 


The April number of the Forum (Forum 
Publishing Co., New York), is full of valu- 
able reading. The subjects discussed are 
important and timely, and those who dis- 
cuss them are from long experience and 
study well equipped for the work. Rev. 
Dr. W. S- Rainsford, of New York, writes 
upon the method of relieving the poor in 
great cities, discussing Gen. Booth’s 
method and pointing out the duty of the 
church in this particular. Senator Hoar, 
who made such extraordinary exertions to 
pass his Election Bill through the Senate, 
tells in a very readable paper how and why 
in his opinion that measure met its fate. 
Congressman Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, 
criticizes the recent census. One of the 
most timely and readabie papers in the en- 
tire number is that by Professor Arthur P. 
Hadley upon railway passenger rates. The 
comparison of passenger rates in this 
country, where they average 2 1-4 cents 
per mile, with those of certain Continental 
countries, as for instance Australia, where 
they are now but acent a mile, and with 
India, where they are still less, has been 
used by many people as an argument for 
reducing by legislative enactment railroad 
rates in this country. The absurdity of 
this argument is clearly shown by Profes- 
sor Hadley, who points out the vast differ- 
ence between the railroad passenger service 
in our own country and in these countries 
of cheap rates; showing that while we pay 
more for passenger transportation in this 


Two | 


lent for the increased rates. Professor 
Goldwin Smith discusses the influence upon 
|Morality of the present tendency to re- 
\ligious relaxation. Selecting as types of 
| ‘moral agnostics” the two murderers, Bur- 
chell of recent memory and Palmer,whocame 
to an untimely end in this state many years 
}ago, and Napoleon, he seeks to show from 
{these that a lack of morality may accom- 
| pany education and a high state of intellec- 
tual development, but that it always goes 
| hand in hand with an irreligious tempera- 
ment. 

| Mr. George William Curtis is a man well 
| qualified to speak on almost any topic of 
interest to cultured readers, as he is singu- 
larly versatile, and his experience has been 
wide and varied. What he has to say in 
|the April number of Harper’s Magazine, 
(Harper & Bros., New York; Damrell & 
| Upham, Boston) upon newspaper ethics, is 
unusually valuable, as he can speak both 
| from the editor’s point of view, and from 
that of the public man whose personality 
has been mors or less prominent in news- 
papers for many years: 


A newspaper gains neither character nor infla- 
ence by abandoning good manners. It may in- 
deed make itself disagreeable and annoying, and 
80 silence opposition, as a polecat may effectually 
close the wood path which you had designed to 
take. !t may be feared’, and in the same way as 
that animal—feared and despised. But this effect 
| must not be confounded with newspaper power 
; and influence. It is exceedingly annoying, un- 
| doubtedly, to be placarded all over town as a Har 
| or a donkey, a hypocrite ora sneak-thief. But al- 

though the effect is most unpleasant, very little 
| ability is required to produce it. A little paper 
and printing, a little paste, a great deal of malice, 
and a host of bill-stickers are all that are needed, 
and even the pecuniary cost is not large. The 
effect l» produced, but it does not show ability or 
force or influence upon the part of its producer. 


Another very interesting paper ia this 
; number is the continuation by Theodore 
Child of his Argentine provincial sketches; 
he does not paint country life in that re- 
public in particularly brilliant colors: 


In a new country the traveller must not be pr. 
ticular,much less exacting; avove ali, he must 
not expect to find refinement among the inhabi 
tants, whose whole efforts barely sufllce to 
sustain the combat against the elements. Still, 
I cannot refrain from noting the impression of 
sn lness and disgust produced by the sight of the 
towns and colonies of the pampa, and by a 
glimpse of the life that the inhabitants lead. 
Verily the majority live worse than brutes, for 
| they have not eveu the cleanly instincts of the 
beasts of the Meld. Their houses are leas agree- 
able to the eye than an Esquimau’s hut. The way 
they maltreat their animais is sickening to be 
hold. Rarely do you see the face of a wan, wo- 
man, or child that does not wear a bestial and 
ferocious expression. In the villages there are no 
clubs, no libraries, no churches, no priests, rarely 
eyen a school. Themen and women work, eat, 
avd sleep, and their only distraction is the gross- 
est bestiality, gambling and drinking in the pal- 
geria, with occasionally a little knifing a= re 
ug wy whore stay in the Argen 
tine, and in all the centres that! visited, I was 
struck by the utter absence of moral restraint, 
and by tue hard materiality of the faces of the 
people, from the highest down to the lowest. 


Gen. Lewai gives an excellent idea in the 
opening paper of the Magazine of the pres 
ent condition of the French arny. Rev. T. 
U. Dudley, D.D., writes sympathetically of 
Thomas Hood as punster, poet and preach- 
er. The Editor's Study and the Editor’s 
Drawer are as usual bright, timely, and 
well worthy of a reading. 


volewer @edug. C7urt 


We are becoming fairly well acquainted 
with the details of recent expiorations in 
Central Atrica, and several rays of light 
have been cast upon the Dark Continent; 
but what we have so far learned has not 
been sufficient to sate public interest; 
rather it has served the more to awaken it. 
The article in the April number of Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York) on “The Relief of Capt. 
Nelson,” by A. J. Mounteney Jephson, is a 


singularly valuable chapter in that history, 
no chapter of which is uninteresting. It is 
difficult, where every paragraph is so full, 
to select one better worth quoting than the 
others; but his description of the terrific 
sluughter of the natives, in which the 
Arab colonists of Africain their quest for 
ivory are engaged, is particular!y interest- 
ing: 


Parties of sixty or seventy Manyema slaves are 
sent out armed with guns; these creep up and 
surround a villagein the night, and just Codore 
morning dawns they fire a volley into the village. 
The pante-stricken natives rush out, abandoning 
everything in their flight, while the Manyema 
dash in and loot the village. A certain number of 
men are shot down in the first rush; the women 
and children are captured and carried off by the 
slave raiders. After looting the village the 
Manyema settle down there fora few days, until 
all the goats, chickens, ete., are eaten. In some 
cases a few of the women and children are given 
back to the surviving natives, who come timidly 
in to treat with the marauders for their ransom 
with such tusks of Aaggt Fane they may have hidden 
in the forest. The Manyema then leave the 
village, only to return again and carry on the 
same tactics when they think the unfortunate 
natives have again collected a sufficiently large 
stock of ivory to make it worth their while. 

Mr. Stanley has said that we may consider every 
task of rg 4 brought to the coast means the 
death of a_ whole family of natives. Five tusks 
mean the destruction of a village, and ten the 
destruciion of a whole district. This is no exag- 
geration. 


He makes an earnest plea for the natives 
of that unfortunate country, whose rights 
are recognized neither by the cruel Arabs, 
nor by the nations of civilized Europe, 
which are so busy parcelling out the 
territory of Africa that they give little 
thought to its rightful owners, 
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| country, we get much more than an equiva- 
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The trip to Europe is not so common an 
affair that many readers will find its 
description lacking in novelty; but the 


|description of the steerage quarters can- 


not fail to interest every reader, as this 
subject has been much discussed, and vary- 
ing stories told concerning it. That it has 
greatly improved in the last few years is 
a matter beyond question. Not very long 
ago immigrants to this country were herd- 
ed together like cattle, and fed even 
worse; but the account given by Mr. John 


| 1. Gould in ‘Ocean Passenger Travel” in 
\this number, shows that the condition of 


the steerage passengers at the present time 
is not altogether an uncomfortable one. 


The opening paper inthe April number 
of the North American Review (New 
York), and the one to which attention 
would naturally first be attracted, is that 
on ‘Wealth and Its Obligations,” by 
Cardinal Gibbon. Prof. R. T. Ely follows 
this with a paper on ‘‘Pauperism in the 
United States.” The Editor, Mr. Lloyd 
Bryce, seizes the occasion of the recent 
anniversary of Peter Cooper’s birth to 
point out the lessons of his use‘ul life. 
Secretary Rusk throws light upon the 
agricultural problem. Aninteresting paper 
is that of Pres. Sidney Dillon of the Union 
Pacific road, showing the great debt the 


West owes the railroads. In an article 
on “Civilization and Suicide,” Prof. Wim. 


Matthews sees to prove that 
hand in hand. He says: 


the two go 


Besides imitation there are other social in 
fluences which lead to suicide; but the most 
powerful is that which we denote by the general 
term civilization. Self-killing is emphatically the 
crime of intellectual veoples. Almost unknown 
to savages, rare among Mohammedans, it rages 
among the nations most aavanced in culture and 
refinement with a flerceness exactly proportional 
to their mental development. It is said that 
Rome knew ,nothing of this curse till after the 
establishment of theempire. It was when the 
Koman legions had carried their eagles triumph. 
antly through the world, and brought back the 
means of luxury in the spoils of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, that life in the Eternal City began to 
be “weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable’ To-day 
the Germans, who are the profoundeg thinkers 
and the most cultivated people, are also the most 
suicidal race, in Europe. France comes next, 
England third, Italy and Hungary fourth; while, 
on the other hand, Spain, the most backward of 
European nations in culture, Ireland, Portugal, 
Corsica, and Daimatia rank the lowest in the 
suicidal scale. Of the different regions of the 
same country, the north and northeast of France 
outrank in culture and in suicide jthe centre and 
the southwest; the north aud centre of Italy 
outrank the south and the islands; and Saxony, 


the rest of Germany, surpasses it also in the num 
ber of ite suicides. In short, so universally does 
the rule hold that the stremgiwn of the tendency to 
seif-killing may almost be regarded as an index 
to a people's elvilization. 


Mr Cwriig Guiid, Jr., of this city con- 
tributes to this numuce a thoughtfal paper, 
“A Requisite of Reform,” on modern 
American politics and the best method of 
improving them. 


The April number of St. Nicholas (The 
Century Co., New York; Damrell & Up- 
ham, Boston) contains the usual number 
of light sketches, musical verses, and ar- 
tistic i!lustrations. ‘Busy Corners in the 
Orient,” by Frank Stiles Woodruff, is an 
article that will interest older readers as 
well as vounger ones.. The difficulty in 
securing a sound night’s sleep in Constanti- 
nople and neighboring cities is thus set 
forth: 


Everybody has heard about the dogs and don- 
keys ot Oriental cities, how the dogs roam about 
without owners, and how the donkeys bedt 
patiently their a burdens and get only scanty 
thanks in return. Gut ali Eastern streets abound 
in novel and fascinating sights—bright gowns, 
tiny shops, veiled women wearing wooden san- 
dais, gaunt camels swaying along with rude bells 
tinkling. From the first the energetic peddlers 
areconspicuous. If the traveler approaches the 
Levant Dy way of Constantinople, he plunges at 
once into their favorite haunts. The first might in 
this great, historic city will not be forgotten, for 
the howling of the hungry street-dogs is hardly 
silenced before the coming of daylight brings out 
a multitude of these noisy venders, and then 
sleep is out of the question. One would think 
they were trying to arouse the people in the next 
stree!, to have them all ready for making pur 
chases. Some are shouting in Turkish and some 
in Greek, advertising the excellence of the good 
things that they have in the high baskets on their 
backs or on diminutive mouse-colored donkeys. 
We look down from the hotel windows and watch 
them as they pass along or stop for bargaining. 
There are loads of tempting white grapes, rosy 
peaches, and a profusion of fresh vegetables 
evidently just in from the gardens aiong the 
Bosphorus, or those bordering the Sweet Water 
beyond the Golden Horn. In all the towns along 
the Asia Minor coast these scenes are repeated, 
with perhaps a trifle less noise. At Smyrna, in 
ony autumn, the mina swarms with sellers of 
the luscious eugar-melons, and a little earlier all 
the ports of the Greek Archipelago echo with 
“Sweet, fresh figs!” 


One of the most delightful features of 
the number is a piece of verse, generously 
illustrated, entitled ‘‘The Merrythought,” 
by Margaret Johnson. Children of any 
age will enjoy that. 


Belford’s Magazine (New York, Belford’s 
Magazine Co.) devotes nota little of its April 
number, according to its usual custom, to 
the discussion of current political topics. 
It opens with a résumé of the silver ques- 
tion, and a consideration of its effect upon 
the Democratic party. Mr. Cleveland's 
letter upon this subject is discussed in the 
editorial department. The New York 
banker, Mr. Henry Clews, and the Rev. 








Gerald Stanley Lee give their views on the 








which in its schools and general culture surpasses | 
|} Sloyd system, a 
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vae of a college education, the one rp. 
garding it as a waste of time, and the other 
vigorously combating this idea. While 
Mr. Clews will find few college-bred meg 
who will agree with him in his genera) 
position, not a few of them wil! read wity 
marked complacency his diatrinve oy 
study of Greek and Latin: 


This study of, and blind devotion to, the dea 
languages is a positive mischiefto the lads who 
are to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, merchants 
or bankers. Homer is a poet of false glory, why. 
sang of ignorant, brutal, and liceatious races 
whose occupations were robbery and warfare 
Horace isa poet, par excellence, of sensuality 
nor does he attempt to show that ‘vice, by | sing 
all its grossness, loses half its deformity.’” There 
are many passages in his works which are unfit to 
be read by man or woman, and still more uni: to 
be read by lads who are just becoming men. Thy 
other authors in the list above given ar: 
morally injurious; and their various styles of 
composition, being of admitted and undeniable 
excellence, are desirable models for imitauion 
but, with the exception of a few members of each 
class, the college lads between sixteen and twenty 
years of age do not and cannot appreciate the 
elegances of these great masters, whose minis 
were mature, and whose works are only to be 
comprehended by minds equally mature he 
average net result is that the lads, when « 


the 


ing 


Sophmore year, have acquired a smattering of 
defunct literatares which is, and will be, of » 
practical value to them; and a collecti if 
immoral sentiments and recollections which js, 
and will be, of no practical value to them; and 4 
collection of immoral sentiments and recollections 


which debase, and will forever debase, them 

Champion Bissell argues against protec. 
tion. Dr. Felix L. Oswald discusses recent 
developments of science; and. Jeannette [ 
Walworth contributes the long story, e 
titled ‘‘Slip-Kuots.” 


The opening paper in the April number 
of Education (Frank H. Kassen, 50 Brom 


field street, Boston), *‘How [ Was Edu 
cated,” by ex-Gov. John D. Long, w 

attract much attention. It is a pleasing 
reflection that educational methods have 


materially improved since forty years ago 
Prof. A. C. Lyford, of Denver, writes on 


*-The Greek Poets ana the Birds.” Prof 
Montague of Amherst describes student 


life in Paris. Manual training, a subject 
of special interest at present, owing to th 
conference held in this city this week, is 
discussed by Superintendent Edwin P 
Seaver of the city. 


The April number of Common Schoo 
Education (Eastern Educational Bureau 
Boston) considers elementary geography 
the study of language, and various other 
matters pertinent to common school work 
Mr. E. Schwartz tells something of 
subject of particularly 
timely interest. Elmer E. French asks “Is 
Penmanship a Lost Art?” which may ver 
safely be answered in the affirmative. 


Mr. Ernest de Bunsen brings to a 
clusion in the April number of the Unita- 
| rian Review (141 Franklin St., Boston) his 
papers on papal traditions. E. Cavazza 
takes a brief survey of American literature 
Prof. Toy’s “Judaism and Christianity 
and other recent books are carefully re- 
viewed and discussed. 


con- 


The April number of Pansy (D. Lothrop 
Co., Bosten) is full of an April atmos- 
phere. Its verses, stories and pictures 
breathe of the opening spring. ‘Pansy” 
herself has several welcome contributions 


The Home-Maker (The Home-Maker 
Company, New York) long since took its 
place among the best of curreut publica- 
tions. ‘Thomas Carlyle’s Home and Home 
Life” are described iv the April number by 
Mary de Morgan. Frederick Starr describes 
the Swiss Lake dwellings.{‘*Colonial Dames’ 
is the subject of an interesting paper by 
Alice Morse Earle. Emma Moffett Tyng 
Jennie June, Florence E. Tyng, Mary F. 
Butts, and other well known writers con- 
tribute to the number; and Helen Leal 
Reed writes a readable letter anent doings 
at ‘‘The Hub.” 


Editor J. P. Sutherland, M. D., takes up 
the arsenic questiou in the March number 
of the New England Medical Gazette (Otis 
Clapp & Son, Boston). He also discusses 
the present visitation of the ‘‘Grippe,” 
which is making such havoc in various 
localities. The danger of arsenic poison- 
ing is made the subject of several commu- 
nications. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





The April Bulletin issued by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, presents a variety of 
most excellent reading. Among these new 
books is the Life of James Freeman Clarke 
from which extracts have been made al 
ready in these columns. It contains an 
autobiography, copious extracts from Dr. 
Clarke’s diary and correspondence, and the 
different portions are connected and thie 
whole supplemented by Dr. Edward Ever- 


ett Hale. The volume contains a fine por- 
trait of Dr. Clarke. Mr. Geo. Willis 
Cook’s ‘‘Guide-book to the Poetic and 


Dramatic Works of Robert Browning” is 
another thoroughly commendable ook- 
Octave Thanet’s volume of short stories; 
with the title of ‘‘Otto the Knight, aod 
Other Stories,” is a charming volume. 
“The Crystal Button,” by Mr. Chauncy 
Thomas; ‘‘Alaska,” by Mr. M. M. Ballou; 
and “The Art of Playwriting,” by Pr- 
fessor Hennequin, are also instructive 90d 





entertaining books. 
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om process of making artificial ice, and 
rrangement of cold storage ware- 


ith will be described in an illustrated 
vee on “Ice-Making and Machine Re- 


figeration,” by Frederick A. Fernald, to 
soar in the May Popular Science Month- 
ts This industry, which has grown to 
—oortance Within the last few years, is 
of the most interesting examples of the 
sofieation of science in supplying the 
wants of daily life. 

The Cassell Publishing Company have 
«concluded arrangements with the dis- 
»ggished Spanish novelist, B. Perez 
‘idos, by Which they become his pub- 
» for all English speaking countries. 
van with Emilia Pardo Bazan, whose story 
suitled “A Christian Woman” will open 
‘Blue Library” of the Cassells. 


ma 


rhe April ‘‘Far and Near” contains a 
ket nh of Dorothea Lynde Dix, by Miss 
sepbine Lazarus, which has the effect of 
ogsing a strong interest in Miss Dix, and 
. esire to study her life more extensively, 
syile at the same time the words of Miss 


qsarus are an inspiration in themselves. 


vessrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
yaelphia, have in press ‘*The Lost 
oy,” a story by James F. Raymond; 
Molai,” by Edmund Flagg, a novel of 
eTemplars of the 14th century; ‘The 
wreace Reciter,” a system of elocution, 
» Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 


tof. Skidmore, whose article upon 
ersity Extension” in a previous num- 
Lippincott’s Magazine excited wide- 

ead attention, has prepared for the 

sy number another article dealing with 
same subject, entitled ‘‘Aims of 
ersity Extension.” 


Sir Edwin Arnold, English poet and 


waveller, is presented by portrait and bio- | 


graphical sketch to the readers of April 

jook News, anda review of his ‘Light of 

ye World,” which contains selections from 
sfamous poem. 


\bumorous and romantic book by John 
el Bouton, entitled ‘‘The Enchanted; an 
wibentic account of the strange orgin of 
New Psychical Club,” is in press with 
e(assell Publishing Company. 


‘celebration of the eightieth birthday 
y. MeCosh, ex-President of Princeton 
Uurersity, described in Harper's 
Vey, accompanied by a portrait of Dr. 
‘oui and illustrations of the silver pre- 
othat occasion. 


is 


sent 

Reolections of President Lincoln and 
s Administration,” by L. E. Chittenden. 
WeWierof the Treasury, is just pub- 
ished by Harper & Brothers. Mr. Chitten- 
des's mminiscences cover the entire period 
|war, and being the work of one 
jnequalled facilities for personal 
teervation, the volume will doubtless 
provetobe an important contribution to 
the history of that event. 
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Noliterary production of the first half 
‘she present century forms so convenient 
if departure for the study of the 
¢ movement in France as Victor 
fos ‘Hernani.” This drama embodies 
tl the excellencies and the faults of the 
Froch romanticists, and the literary feud 
ich it inaugurates was equal to the 
pimons quarrel about the Cid in the seven- 
aicentury. D. C. Heath & Co. will 
me publish this work, edited, with intro- 















tion and notes, by Prof. John E. 
uuke, of Indiana University. 
‘en Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer 


,aathor of those distinctively suc- 
: novels, *‘A Diplomat’s Diary” and 
‘Successful Man,” has written the con- 
*tovel for the May number of Lippin- 
ms Magazine. The story is entitled 
‘i@pires,” and is said to be written in 
‘tatirely different vein from any of Mrs. 
“ers former work. A portrait of Mrs. 
"ger will appear as a frontispiece, and a 
“lof this brilliant author has been pre- 
te by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
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THE TRON GAMPF. A Tale of the War-. By Henry 
F. Keenan. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL Puysics. Embracing the 
Results of the Most Recent Researches in the 
Several Departments of Natural Philosophy. 
By John D. Quackenbos, Alfred M. Mayor, 
Silas W. Holman, Francis E. Nipher and 
Francis B. Crocker. New York: American 
Book Company. Price. $1.20. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
William H. Maxwell. New York: American 
Book Company. Price, 60c. 


DICKINSON, 
Phila- 
For 


THE LIFE AND Times OF JOHN 
1732—1808, By Charles J. Stille, LL.D. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Boston: 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, $3. 


IF SHE WILL, Sue WILL. By Mary A. Denison. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50c. 


THE JOURNAL oF SIR WALTER Scorr. From 
the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Pop- 
ular Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND 
HIS ADMINISTRATION. By L. E. Chittenden, 
his Register of the Treasury. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. 
B. Clarke & Co. 


Christian Endeavor Notes. 


The Boston Union of Christian Endeavor, 
Low including fifty-four societies and 
numbering over four thousand members, will 
hold a public meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church at the corner of Berkeley St. 
and Columbus Ave., Boston, on the even- 
ing of April 16. All Christian Endeavorers 
| are invited to be present at 7.30 and enjoy 
| the short social preceding the general ex- 
| ercises to which the public as well as mem- 
| bers of Christian Endeavor societies are 
' cordially invited. 
| Those who are not familiar with the 
breadth and scope of this Christian En- 
deavor movement and who desire to know 
more about its workings Will be glad to em- 
brace this opportunity of hearing the lead- 
ers tell of the national, state, and city 
work. Secretary Baer, of the United So- 
ciety, a most entertaining and enthusiastic 
speaker, one who travels up and down the 
land visiting the various branches of the 
work, willaddress the meeting in reference to 


} 


Lawrence Pheips of Gardner, president of 


work; while Mr. William Shaw, now 
Treasurer of the United Society and former- 
ly a president of the Boston Union, will 
have something to say concerning the 
work of this orgenization. 

The missionary movement, recently 
| undertaken by the Boston Union, through 
, which it is hoped to reach a larger number 
|than ever before of the non-church-going 

sailors, car-men, teamsters, and street boys, 
| is making gooc progress, and members who 
} are interested iu thie epecial branch oO the 
| work will do well to attend the next public 
meeting and especially the social where they 
will have ample opportunity to talk over 
the work, its methods, results, etc., with 
|those who are most familiar with it. A 
| number of workers who have been engaged 
}in this work for the past three years will 
| be present and will be very glad indeed to 
| converse with others on the subject. 





| 





| Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is known throughout 
the land and everywhere it is relied upon as the 
| specific for coughs and co lds. 


Cats Came High. 


‘You may talk about your wheat corn- 
ers,” said the old ‘49er, ‘‘but they don’t 
compare with the corner in cats a man got 
up in California in theearly days. San 
Francisco at that period was a tumble- 
down village of pine boards built ona 
marsh. The place was over-run with 
large, long tailed, voracious rats, which 
made life a burden to the inhabitants. 
We who lived there then weren’t particu- 
larly delicate in our personal tastes, but 
when itcame to losing toes and fingers 
while we slept we got right up and object- 
ed to the limit of our vocabularies. There 
were afew cats in the town, of course, 
but they were kept too busy to increase 
any, and their daily walks were so full of 
excitement that they didn’t live long. 

‘‘Well, it finally got to be acase of too 
bad, and cats were quoted on the Bourse 
at $50 per ordinary cat. Experienced 
cats and cats with records brought higher 
prices. Downin the southern part of the 
State they had more cats than they knew 
what to do with. A sharp chap in Los 
| Angeles heard about the state of affairs in | 
| Prisco, and he goes and borrows all the | 
money he can and buys up every cat south 
of Tchachipvi at four for $1. 
\loads Cap Haley’s Sea Bird with ’em, 


’em off. 
clears several thousand dollars. 
did the business, too, and inside of six 
weeks there wasn’t @ solitary rat in San 
Francisco. But we had a hard time 
afterward getting rid of the cats.” 











For Over Fifty Years. 


usel by mothers for their children teething. It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 

cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 
Diarrhoea. 25c. 8 bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the workl. Be sure and ask for “Mrs 
WIxsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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An Animate Goddess of Liberty. 


At Lawrenceburg, Ind., was recently 
given an given an entertainment in which 
each business of the town was represented 
by some young lady dressed in such a 
manner as to advertise the wares of the 
various lines of merchandise. The super- 
intendent of the electric light works was 
among those represented, and his display 
was certainly ungiue and original. A 
young lady was chosen to represent the 
(light. She was dressed in some light, fluffy 
material, relieved by trimmings of the three 
national colors. Around her had been 
woven a perfect network of wires, each 
one connecting with an incandescent light 
in a colored globe, and the globes to the 
number of twenty-five fastened to her 
dress, her hair, and one resting on the top 
of her head. The wires were connected 
with the main wire on tae street, and when 
the curtain was raised (the room having 
been previously darkened by putting out 
the gas) the electric circuit was completed, 
and standing erect with one light in her 
right hand in imitation of the Bartholdi 
statue, a flood of light shune from her, 
brilliantly illuminating the yast auditorium, 
while the audience held its breath in sus- 
pense until the curtain descended and the 
current was turned off, and then, amid a 
shower of applause, the same performance 
was repeated. 


A Breathing Well. 


The well is one and a quarter miles east 
of Stanwood, Oregon, on the high land, 
nearly 150 feet above sea level. Its owner 








the work of the United Society, and “yt 
| 


the Massachusetts Union, will speak of his | 


| windmill. 


began digging it last June, but abandoned 
it various times because of gas or fire- 
damp. He succeeded in reaching an 
abundance of good water at a depth of 
ninety feet from the surface last October, 
having passed through successive layers of 
clay, sand, and some kind of stratified 
rock. About eighty feet below the sur- 
face he found a sprinkling of anthracite 
coal, and still further down large quanti- 
ties of loo-e specimens of volcanic 
stones of several kinds, many of which 
have the appearance of having been melted 
and run together. 

About the close of October he noticed 
that the well was blowing out a kind of 
gas with considerable force, and at trregu- 
lar periods of time, varying from five days 


to sixteen hours duration; it would 
reverse the operations and begin to draw 


in the air with equal force, the inhalations 


lasting shout as longa time as the exhala- 
tions. Shortly arver tne gas aisappearea, 


but the respiration of air continued with 
increasing force, until at the present time 
it has sufficient force to drive a large 
Not long since he went down 
into the well and discovered that the air 
was being drawn in and blown out ata 
point fifteen feet from the bottom of the 
well. It is supposed that there must be a 
large cavern ata distance from the well, 
and the air comes through a small passage 
leading from the cavern to the well. No 
cavern cr passage has yet been found, {as 
the well is walled up, and the air comes 
through the rocks in the wall. 


An Interesting Exhibit. 


If, as is so often asserted, variety is the 
spice of life, one ought by a brief visit to 
the store of J. A. Jones & Co., 19 Avon 
St., to acquire an excellent seasoning. 
There is here a great variety of articles 
uniting beauty and utility. Especially 
to be noticed are the many interesting 
novelties in Japanese ware, leather goods, 
and various toilet articles. In combs, in 
brushes for hair, teeth, and clothes, and 
whisk brooms, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make a good selection, the arti- 
cles being as handsome as they are reason- 
able in price. Those who are contemplat- 
ing a german, or any kind of social gather- 
ing, will find here a fine assortment of 
favors. [n hanging bookshelves, they are 
offering ‘something new, seviceable, and 
very attractiye. A visit to this store will 
give one many good ideas regarding house- 


‘hold decoration. 








Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been | 


LYNNFIELD, MASS, 


FOR SALE—A most desirable modern resi- 


Then he | dence; new, thoroughly built, broad piazzas on 


three sides; house contains}ten rooms, cemented 


| cellar, furnace, thorough drainage; —— with 
brings ’em up to our town. and auctions | ‘ 

He gets as high as $75 apiece and | 
The cats | 


purest water from artesian well 32 feet deep; only 
two minutes’ walk from station and three min- 
utes’ walk to the beautiful Suntaug Lake, con- 
sidered one of the finest lakes in Massachusetts. 
House located on Broadway, 100 feet wide, 50 


| feet back from front line of land, giving a fine 


lawn, walks, etc.; lot contains 12,000 feet and has 


| a small barn in rear which can be fitted as stable 


for one horse if desired. More land can be ob- 


| tained at a low price. 


Lynnfield is noted for its pure air and water, 


| and recommended by physicians {for persons with 


pulmonary affections. 

One desiring such a home cannot do better than 
to give the above consideration. Price moderate. 
For further particulars, p)ans and pho phs of 
| house, apply to LORD j& FULLER, Architects, 
| No, 19 Exchange Place, Boston, under whose per- 
| sonal supervision {the house was built. 
|” Take elevator at No.7 Exchange Place, 


! 
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The Fetish Man. 


When abroad the fetish man is always a 
conspicuous figure ina village, writes one 
of Stanley's officersin the Century Maga- 
zine. He wears a tall hat of animal skin; 
around his neck hang suspended by strings 
afew small specimens of his wares, and 
slung around his shoulders are little par- 
cels of charms, into which are stuck birds’ 
feathers. Metal rings, to which mysterious 
little packages are attached, clash and clang 
as he walks, serving, together with a 
liberal supply of iron bells fastened to his 
person, to announce the Nganga’s presence; 
and, as if his body did not offer a sufficient 
surface to display all his magical outfit, he 
carries, slung over his left shoulder in a 
woven pocket, a load of wonder-working 
material. A peep into a fetish-man’s sack 
discloses a curious assortment of preven- 
tives—eagles’ claws and feathers, fishbones, 
antelope horns, leopard teeth, tails and 
heads of snakes, flint-stones, hair of the 
elephant’s tail, perforated stones, different 
colored chalks, eccentric shaped roots, var- 
ious herbs, ete. There are suficient rea- 
sons for his carry these with him: if he 
left them in his village some one might 
steal them; and, again, provided as he is, 
he can administer at a moment’s notice to 
suffering humanity some devil-proof mix- 
ture. 


“Johnny,” asked Johnny's father, ‘‘did 
you put that nickel [ gave you in the con- 
tribution box?” 

“No,” said Johnry. “I put it in my 
pocket, and put my check for it in the 
box.”—[ Harper’s Bazar. 


Jack Meadows. 

Jeweller. 
one?” 

Jack Meadows. “No. Give me an 
empty one. I know a girl that will fill it 
exactly my notion.” — [Jeweller’s 
Weekly. 


“T want a plain ring.” 
‘Would you like a filled 


to 





Ceased to be spoken as a langu- 
age of the Italian people in 581. 
It was first taught in England 
in the seventh century, and 
speedily became established as 
the learned language of the 
kingdom. The G. O. Taylor Old 
Bourbon, and G. O. Taylor Pure 
Rye Whiskies—years since be 
came established in the confi- 
dence of the public, as the lead- 
in beverages of the kind, being 
carefully distilled and remark- 
ably pure. Druggists and Gro- 
cers sell them. Our firm name is on the label over 
the cork. CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole 
Prvprictors, Boston, Mase. 
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No. 158, 
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THE KENDAL, Latest Style Hat in Boston. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 


Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umoprellas, Custom Shirts, 
Ties, Underwear, Etc. 


GIVEN e PIANOS, BICY- 
&* KWAY 


CLOBES, 

Etc. 

Send 10 cents in Stamps for Sample 
Copy of Go.pruwaitr’s GroGRAPH- 
ICAL MaGazine with Premium Offers, 
108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 
Endorsed by the entire Press of America, 


WATER. BUGS 


Pe RoscE: ee -" 

ear them ou our 
KXTEKRMINA TOR 
No dust. No troubleto use. 
Satisfaction anteed or 
money setun ed. 50c, By 


mail ° 
BARNARD & 
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7 Temple Plage, 
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ORGANIZERS .’ 


| 


—FOR THE— 


_ WANTED. 


Granite State — 
GOLDEN LEAGUE. 


ONE YEAR ORDER CHARTERED, 
Cost of Joining, $5.00. 


Assessments, $2.00. 


No Medical Examination, 
Privilege to renew your certificate every 
30 days at a cost of $2.00, 
mittec 
dress 


Ladies aa 
on equal terms with men, 


| 
Pays #100 in One Year. | 
| 
| 
> | 
| 
| 


H. A. MACDONALD, 


Supreme Secretary, | 


Room 66, BOSTON. | 


United States League, 


A NOVELTY IN CO-OPERATION. 


$100 in Nine Months. 


NOT AN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
NOT A BOND COMPANY. 
A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


7 Temple Piace, 


Organizers Wanted Everywhere, 


Office of Supreme Lodge, 


62 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Rt ERO NT 
$1000 a in 7 Years. 
$20.00 $400 

per Week | Death 
in Case Benefit. 
Pe $400 Total 
or Disability 





Cost to Join, $6.50, Assessments $23 each. 


Home Office: 2 Park 8q., Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


CARL. W. KIMPTON, Secretary. 


Mention this paper. 


THE FRATERNAL CIRCLE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Two-Year Endowment Society, 


Pays $15.00 Weekly Sick Renefit. 
$200.00 in Two Vears. 


OVER $100,090 IN RESERVE. 


Deposited with State Treasurer 


$45,000 paid in Sick Benefits. 


Organizers WANTED Everywhere. | 


Terms and circulars on application. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Sup. Pres., 


62 Boylston Sreet, Boston. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT sT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
Weddings, Funerals, ete. Decorations of all kinds 
arranger in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those of any other | 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturda 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. 
evenings until 9.30 P, M. » Saturdays, 10.80 P 


wore MINARD'S L 


Whatever the cause—..it BURN or BRUIS 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the nGaring. from Contractions or Swellings, 
Girtpes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of im always cures. Vachtmen and Horse- 
maernemner the name: MINARD’s 


Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold 


ges, cont Prepared by NELSON & cOabOsTOs, 














NENIA AMORIS,. 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 
Should love return before I die, 
If haply love could live so long, 
He will not come with smile or sigh, 
Nor wake in me the gift of song. 
No, rather with a lordly scorn 
I would receive the fatal trust; 
For pleasures out of season born 
Are ashes at the core, and dust. 
And beauty’s eyes might plead in vain, 
And music’s voice intone forever — 
I should hear nothing in the strain 
But one sad note of never, never 
~f Atlantic Monthly. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 

By far the most ioe wraps this sea- 
son are the capes—and with good reason. | 
They are light in weight, delicate in color- 
ing, generally artistic In outline and almost | 
universally becoming. 
and protection against chill wiads without 


|crumpling the dainty gowns over which | 


they may be thrown. 
Many of them, indeed, are much more 
ik. capes, coming far below the waist 


and being fitted in the back and sometimes | 


in the front. 
long sleeves or sleeve pieces which fall 
below the rest of the garment, or are one 
with the front while longer than the back. 

Another wrap is built on the old visite | 
plan; itis rather more graceful than its | 
model, but binds the arms with equal dis- 
com fort. 

There are all sorts of conceits employed 
in finishing the neck of the spring wrap. 
Capes show the flaring collar in all its 
variations, though a full ruche of the cape 
material is as often used, or lace and 
feather ruches. A neck finish that is new 
and rather attractive is used on both 
jackets and capes; itis the battlementing 
of the neck to match battlements on the 
bottom. The square tabs are cut several 
inches deep, bound with the wrap trimming 
and set up about the ueck, replacing a 
collar; points are often substituted for the 


battlements. 
Ohvulders are Homsned with high standing 
ruffies and are becoming to those whose 


A featu.e of the cape wraps is their lovely 
lining, which is easily displayed when the 
wrap is worn. The elaborate trimming of 
tinsel and jewels may not be considered 
their special characteristic, since it is a 
feature of every department of spring 
goods, but nothing else about them so im- 
presses the eye; they are a mass of shining 
ornaments. 


The summer wrap, par excellence, is 
fashioned out of black lace, sometimes 





y for | 
Open 


lined, oftener unlined, with insets of jet 
forming backs, fronts, yokes, panels and | 
| sleeve pieces. The collar, too, 
| of jet. Gilt and jewelling is also used. 


An unlined cape of black lace with yoke | than eighteen years old, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


that the Chairman of the Ladies’ 


|expenses, they 
they excite our magnanimity, they increase 
| our self-respect, 


| In fact, 


They give warmth | 


This style of mantilla bas | 


figures are improved by the high shoulder. | 


is usually | Presence of all other 


lare doubtless indifferent, in the face of 
j their own accepted 
however, must show a change.” 


doom. The future, 


Apropos of associated women, the toast 
Associa- 
tion in Great Britain gave ata great ban- 
quet may be taken as a token that the 
severity which club women seem to con- 
sider it encumbent upon them to assume is 
relaxing a little. It was: ‘*The Gentle- 
men—Bless em! They halve our joys, 
they treble our 
cares, 


they double our sorrows, 
quadruple our 


awaken our enthusiasm, 
arouse our affections, control our property , 


land outmanceuvre usin everything. This 


would be a dreary world without them. 
Imay say, without prospect of 
contradiction, that without 


soon pine and 


successful 
them this world would 
| wither, aod the last female would have to 
put up the shutters. I do not envy her 
that job.” 
Paris is always full of color 
|The Mid-Lent procession of laundresses 
| this year invested their particular carnival 
with much of the delight that is often lack- 


and life. 


jing in these degenerate times from public 
| festivals. Mile. Sicard, the 
laundresses, rode in a chariot at the head 
of the procession, clad in white satin, and 
| surrounded with roses and rosy camellias. 
| She is a statuesque creature, tall, graceful, 
and powerfully built, with the classic pro- 
filecommon in some parts of Provence. 
The gown, which was on exhibition at one 
of the laundries, was really magnificent, 
and of the same material as one recently 
made for the Czarina. The creamy satin 
was overlaid with fern leaves in gold, and 
the gown was copied from one worn by 


queen of the 


Aone of Austria. This queen of the wash- 
tub and ironing table is the main support 
of her brothers and sisters and well de- 





‘ote rved the applause to which she bowed so 
|regally as the genius of hard work. The 


|}other washerwomen, opulent. as to figure | 


and rather generous as to the 
eted cara. preceded by bands of music 


their processions iy the 


worn by the male and female ce | 
of the court of Henri III. 


MARGARET FAIRFAX. 





Girl Stenographers. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Free 
Press draws the 


of gaining a livelihood: 





|a car the other day, oblivious “to the 
passengers as. she 
| studied away from the pages of an open 
| book lying on her lap. She was not more 
slight of figure, 


}and Medicis collar of gold is among the/| and, while apparently in good health, was 


| most attractive of this frivolous 


| wraps. 


class of | 2Ot strong. 


The health association that the women | 


She wouldn't be able to do 
general housework; two or three days’ 
} service ‘behind a counter would in all 
probability prostrate her, while steady em- 


of Pittsburg recently formed seems to be | ployment ona sewing machine or piano 
| setting about its reforms ina very business- | was beyond her physical reach. As she 


like and at the same time scientific spirit. 
| One of their first efforts is in a radical | 
‘enough direction. They have petitioned | 


| studied I concluded, realizing that she had 
a general air of refinement and intelligence, 
| that her aim was to fit herself as a ‘teacher. 
| Just then she closed her book and on the 


the proper authorities to prohibit promis-| cover I read the title, ‘‘—System of Phono- 


The floors 


| cuous expectoration. of the 





for general | use. 


bet success, the gain to the 
jwill be large. In this 


street cars and public places are not to be | 
resolved, if they can help it, into cuspidors 


city’s health | write 
connection the | salaries ranging from $6 to $10 a week, 


| sraphy.” Then I understood that the 
| young student had carefully weighed her 
|Teetton and physical recources in the se- 
lection of an occupation, and chosen that 


If this can be accom-| | which seemed to her most suitable. Then 
a ‘plished, even wjth an approximate degree I called to mind a number of acquaintances | 


who are expert stenograpers and type- | 
rs and work ten hours a day ~¥ 


|recent words of a physician are sugges- | W ho claim that their work is very exacting 


tive. “The time must come,” 
| “when consumptives will be subjected to 
acertain quarantine. It in well known that 
the sputa from a patient suffering with 
| tubercular consumption is harmless while 
|moist. When, however, this sputa dries 


NIMENT «= Used | ana is disseminated in the air in a fine | 


|dust, itis fatal to amy one breathing it. 
Yet our public conveyances 
frequented by persons in almost the lest! 
stages of this disease, who congh and 
raise without restraint. Not half of them 
realize the danger to which they expose 
others by so doing, and the few who may 


are daily 


said he, mentally and physically and who are con-| 


tinually wishing they had chosen some 
other occupation. After all, this habit of 


working for a living is an objectionable 


practice, viewed from any standpoint. 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


| bas been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
| Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
| the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 5c. a bottle. 


J, A. JONES & C0, 


display of 
legs, necks, and arms, rode in gayly decor- 
Other codperations or women workers tad 
cavalcade The | 
market women rode in landaus and were 
duessed in fantastic garb, copied from that | 


following somewhat | 
sombre picture of stenography as a means | 


I saw a sweet-faced young lady seated in | 
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We make a specialty of Novelties ;, 
Japanese Crockery, Leather Goods aos 
Toilet Articles. The Tooth Brushes a 
sell for 25 cents give perfect satis‘actio, 
We have Dressi g Combs from 25 cents t; 
$100; Solid Back English Hair Brush» 
from 37 
Whisk Brooms for 10 cents, many of ther 
worth 25 cents. We have a full anne, 
ment of German favors. Many pretty ang 
useful articles for prizes. A very _ 
tant article arethe Book Shelves ade ¢ 
hang on the wall, in three sizes. 50c¢.. 7 
and $1.00, very artistic and usef 


J.A.JONES & CO. 


IV AVON STREET. 


MRS. FRIEND, 


2 Park Square, 


Designer and Dressmaker 


Is now showing a Special Importation o 


cents to $2.00. A great variety os 


Novelties in Dress Goods for ®pring ang 
Summer. 


STRAW HATS. #. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


Hats and Bonnets Remodelle 


—TO THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a full assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS' ot 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHER) * 


16 FIANOVER ST ., BOSTON 


} 





160 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
D. BEDROSSIAN & C0. : 
FINE CONFECTIONERY fi 











Ay 
And Choice Fraits and Preserves. suf 
Foreign and Domestic. 7 
fro 
And also Fresh Cut Flowers. - 
8 TEMPLE PLACE The 
Eon 
The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, fe 
2 Park Building, cor. Park Sq. and Boy!ston stree. _ 
Have added to their business a _ preparatorr tren 
branch, viz., cutting. fitting and draping costumes hem 
Any lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre “te 
ared for her seamstress. They also carry 4 Ve) the | 
ne line of foreign goods. Whe 
* . Bea 
W 
Antique Furniture @ 
form 
Sidzboards, Bureaus, Card and other oA 
Tables, Clocks, Corner Buffets, Book iy 5... 
cases, Wardrobes, Mirrors, etc. Thic: 
Re a 
JOHN CLARKE, [a 
) 
50 CHARLES ST., near Beacon Streel. wath 
aaaee teas “3 e “war 
b id 
j Boot 
aes Reir 
i coil We 

|B. M. Donngiy, (late of Hot Bb “ 
I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. iss’ Th 
Winter Street, Room 3. ; Ay 
C@ice Hours, 9 a.m", to 5 p- * 
OUR TREATMENT | bites 
f OR? KENISON wa 
THE .’ "FEE ’ 
the | 
is reliable in every Teepe ~ 
| CHIROPODIST waxicune Finst CLAS HMM ay, 
10 Temple P1., Boston, over R.H- Ster™t ~ 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, a tay, 
Ware: -—The consent of 10." _ 
m4 se send each, a samp a lot ~ J “ 

” Cigars and a 20 year gold S! .. 
| Express C. O. D. $5.25 ay a “ ou nation Dixy 


‘HAVANA CIGAR CO., WinstoD* 
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THE CREAT 


ROEGERs 


|maple family. 





“Pianos 


Have been awarded the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL at the late ME- 
CHANICS FAIR, 


GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, | 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Tremont Theatre Building. 


| Or ‘‘pussies” in the early sunshine. 
;On one are silvery green, 
|composed of a number of pistils, each 
| partly covered by a fringed scale. The 
| tassels on the other wille "sh are yellow, 
| and those consist of ¢.*'*" use clusters of 
gold-tipped stamens, cach cluster over- 
lapped by a scale. These scales have been 
making themselves very useful earlier in 
the season. They have now become sepa- 
rated by the lengthening of the tassel, but | 
‘during the winter they were crowded 
|closely together, and their overlapping 
furry fringes made a soft, warm covering 








——_ SS | “ young stamens and pistils. 
7 , ough the willow blossoms make little 
WILLOW-PUSSIES AND ALDER-| show in the world, they succeed in attract- 


| ing the notice due to modest merit. 


TASSELS. | 
we | delicate 


How the Trees Proclatm the Springtime. | and the 
{bout the time the robins and blue birds | ‘Tacted & number of bees. 


Their 


are singing the opening strains of summer's § toe heart gerd yr pe age om Pe cbens | 
eal ~~; seg Bi oe kent fot | dust “to the ‘silver-green ones, cad thus 
emalous tassels in token of rejoicing that enable the willow to set its seed. 

tyrant . aa haben pled creed sd sy hee together in loose clusters five or six inches 
aa the downy wil'ow-pussies appear. ’ | long, and as soft as bits of wool chenille. 


The floral efforts of the trees, writes E. 
¥. Hardinge in the New York Evening 
pust, attract little notice from an unap- 
; All trees bear flowers, 
mt they are often green and inconspicuous. 
Those of Inost sorts appear in early spring 
when we looking for the bursting of 
\eaf-buds, and they are apt to be mis- 


| for they are as red as the richest coral. 
reciati e public. 
’ | the alder bushes. 
}of stamens set closely together. The 
jalder pistils, each protected by a scale, 
| grow close together in a head, like a pretty 
for half-unfolded leaves. The red-|“®y cone. The alder and the birch avoid 
maple fowcrs, however, attract notice by | much inconvenience by their thrifty habit 
their rich color and lavish abundance. jot bringing out their blossoms betimes, 
‘Pussy-willows” are well known to every | D¢fore the leaves unfold. Foliage would 
couutry child, and a stroller by the brook- | 2€ Sadly in the way of pollen, as it blew 
sides in early spring could scarcely fail to | from branch to branch, vay! from tree to tree, 
observe the blossoms of the alder and the | ®%4 would interfere with its access to the 
birch, conspicuous in the general colorless- pistils. The pistil in both these trees is 
sess of the thickets. | forked and hairy, sv that it may readily 
ifwe gathera brauch of red maple and | catch the life-giving dust as it flies by om 
aumine the garnet-colored blossoms | spring breezes. When stamens and pistils 
sely, we shall find that what looked at | STOW in separate blossoms on the same tree 
tnt like single lowers are, in reality, little | ¥® generally find that the stamen-bearing 
tral communities. Each is @ group of | flowers are more abundant on the topmost 
ur or flve very small blossoms, ¢rowded | boughs, and that the pistils are borne 
wwly t gether and walled about with a | 2¢#rer to the ground. rhe pollen as it 
fgofred scales. Some of these minate | blows will drop a little, and so, flying and 
twers have many long slender yellow | f#!ling, it fuds its way to the pistil, set low 
gnens. but no pistils. | 00 purpose to catch it. 


In the centres of | ~™, 
dion. we filod o.fork stil _ The red maple blossoms adopt the same 
am, we fad a two-forked red pi Dut | en, though they mainly depend 


ire 
Vhe 


taker 





weamens. Others still ave fully eqalpped ay oe oe 
wAtaiain both stamens and pistile Trhe | early roving flies and bees for their pollen 
fowers with stamens only must give all | carrying. We ean aco great numbers of 
iieir pollen away—easy generosity, for | pale thread-like stamens drooping from the 
ther bare no use for it at home They wil] | UPper boughs, and the ruddier blossoms 
inirwt'to it some of the bees and other in. | Wich grow nearer to the ground hold each 
seiswhich are already busy among the a waiting —— ite Resets t kes he 
brioches, doing their own errands and When the bes agmes, she mates. her 
those of the flowers tuo. The flowers with |70U%d8 88 methcdically as the postman. 
pistis only will have to set their seed by She always works from the ground 
aidof pollen brought from another blos- upwards. She visits the lower branches 
wa. Such seed is apt to be large and first, and as she aa een goings on other 
sroog, and the 1 maple flowers already, she comes to the 
from it Senta tide wails ne pistil-bearing blossoms well powdered with 
Tie flowers which are doubly endowed, | Pollen. As she soars higher, visiting 





| flower after flower, she is lightened of her 
yellow load, and by the time all the powder 
is rubbed off her jacket she has scaled the 
tree to the place where the pollen-bearing 
flowers are borne. Here she takes on a 
fresh supply, and when she hums off, well 
content, to another maple, she carries her 
load of life-giving powder to the lower 
branches, where the pistils grow. 

Serehur or inane ; So the placing of the blossom on the 
vd ed pote poten Ay wtpavescet She bough, though it seems a trifling matter, is 

‘perhaps from another tree. If these od 

fowers are slighted by bees and breezes, not a mere affair of luek and chance. It is 
we pollen which cannot be bestowed else- | contsolied. by law, Witten stgulates every- 
| thing in nature, from the setting-on of a 


Where may be used up athome. The sta-| °™ ee 
Beas will vive i : ;.. | midge’s wing tu the motions of the stars 
give itto the pistil, and the pis- | through space. 


“willhave to dothe best it can with the 
teodsthe gods provide. It may manage to 
frm seed and prove its independence to 
te bees. However, the young plants | 
which come from those seeds will be but | 
vaklings, and in the struggle for life, | 
Mica is constant and pitiless in both the | 
Seanimal and vegetable world, they will 
"#y probably get the worst of it. 

for every country meadow is in sober | 
mth a battie-tield. Every species of plant 
“Wants the earth,” and might soon get it 


tring both stamens and pistils, might be 
tificient to themselves, one would think, 
sting nofavors from sister blossoms or 
‘om insects, bat they greatly prefer im- | 
vorted pollen to that of home manufacture. | 
They will send away their own pollen by | 
se Winged messenger, and the pistil will 
gélittle or none of it. But the pistil’s 
Wauts will be supplied by gold dust brought 








Hunted by an Ostrich. 


Of the dangers of ostrich-farming—to 
some of which, by the way, Dr. Hale re- 
ferred in his last Tarry-at-Home letter—the 
|London Spectator tells some amusing 
stories, located in South Africa. A sturdy 
new-comer, some six feet in height, laughed 
at the warnings that were given him 
“teltuot for the active competitionof |when he set out for a walk, and 
Mer species. The green growing things |disdainfully refused the protection of a 
Boat us ate fighting for territory, and | tackey—a thorny branch, the dexterous 

‘law is that of savage communities all | use of which will keep the ostrich at bay— 
Re world over: | averring that he ‘‘was not afraid of a dicky- 

That they bird!” He was missed, and discovered 

And the. }some hours afterward by a search party 

‘the most uncomfortably perched on the top of 
eee tee an ironstone boulder, and slowly grilling 
oper alike upon the lower organism | under the African sun, while the ‘‘dicky- 

‘oe higner. |bird” did sentry up and down, watching 

te law by which the offspring resembles | him with anevileye. Another gentleman 
Pe Parent is also laid upon all created | had a theory that any creature, however 

‘8. If the little maple is child of a| savage, could be subdued—quelled,” as he 

‘hich bore stamens and pistils in sep- | said, by the human eye. One day he tried 
y Sowers, it will arrange most of its 

™$0n the parental plan. So each 

ve generation of maples is more 


should take who have the power, 
should keep who can. 


hist 
*the stern law of the survival of the | 


result that he was presently found in a 





to quell one of his own ostriches; with the | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| berfect flowers at all; the production of | been indeed humiliating. Curious, too, is 
}such blossoms will be a lost art to the/the acount thatthe author gives of the 


camps or little kingdoms that the ostriches 


In & moist corner of my garden, two/mark out for themselves, with invisible, 
swamp willows shake out their pale tassels but never to be encroached upon, bound- 
Those | aries. 
and these are | trusion; but outside it, in the domain 


Inside that camp it will bear no in- 
of 
its neighbor, it is profoundly indifferent to 
the stranger’s wanderings. Nor is it safe 
for the farmer to presume upon his former 
acquaintance with any bird, for the os- 
trich has not wits enough to distinguish an 
old friend from a new intruder, nor suffici- 
ent respect for his owner to except him 
from his suspicious hostilities, though it 
would appear that, as a rule, he will mani- 
fest a stronger aversion to the Kaffir or 
Hottentot than to a white man. 


Wordsworth’s Advice To De Quincey. 


The April Century contains a striking 


prettiness, their faint perfume | letter of advice written by Wordsworth to 
hope of honey have already at-| his young admirer, afterward author of 
These, after | the famous ‘‘Confessions” : 


‘*GrRaSMERE, March 8, 1804. 


“By this time I conclude you 
have taken up your abode at Oxford. I 


The stamens of the birch are huddled | hope this letter, though sent at random 
| partly, will be forwarded, and that it will 
I | find you. 
| The pistils are also closely clustered, and, | you are satisfied with yourself at Oxford; 
| small as they are, we can readily find them, land, above all, that you have not been 
| seduced into 
Long tassels of pale gold dangle from | suits. 


lam anxious to hear how far 


unworthy pleasures or pur- 
The state of both the universities 


These are dense clusters | is, I believe, much better than formerly in 


respect of the morals and manners of the 
students. I know that Cambridge has 
greatly improved since the time when I was 
there, which is about thirteen years ago. 
The manners of the young men were very 
frantic and dissolute at that time; and 
Oxford was no better or worse. I need 
not say to you that there is no truedignity but 
in virtue and temperance, and, let me add, 
chastity, and that the best safeguard of all 
these is the cultivation of pure pleasures— 
namely, those of the intellect and affec- 
tions. I have much anxiety on this head, 
from a sincere concern in your welfare, 
and the melancholy retrospect which forces 
itself upon one of the number of men of 
genius who have fallen beneath the evils 
that beset them. Ido not mean to preach; 
I speak in simplicity and tender apprehen- 
sion, as one lover of nature and of virtue 
speaking to another. Do not on any 
account fail to tell me whether you are 
satisfied with yourself since your migra- 
tion to Oxford; if not, do your duty to 


yourself immediately ; love nature and 
books; seek them, and you will be happy; 


for virtuous friendship, and love, and 
knowledge of mankind, must inevitably 
accompany these, all things thus repeating 
their influence in their due sea 
pees FP ", 
“Your very affectionate friend, 


“W. WorpDsworTnH.” 


The Negro’s Reverence for Lincoln. 


Did you ever know a negro to be named 
Abraham Lincoln? asks a writer in the San 
Francisco Call. Well, I never did, and the 
greater part of my life was spent in Missis- 
sippi, where the negroes outnumber the 
whites. George Washingtons, Andrew 
Jacksons, Thomas Jeffersons, and John 
Adamses are thick as flies among the 
negroes, but I never heard of an Abraham 
Lincoln. I have often wondered why it is 
so, and I can only find one explanation for 
it. You know among the blacks of the 
South the name of Lincoln is absolutely 
sacred, and that, I think, is the reason. 
For instance, a negro will never name a 
dog fora white man, and I am firmly of 
the belief that it is the same feeling that 
keeps them from honoring their offspring 
with the name of Lincoln. It is a peculiar 
idea, but perfectly in keeping with the 
character of the negro. 





A man who has practiced medicine for 40 
years ought to know salt from sugar; read 
what he says: 

TOLEpDo, O., Jau, 10, 1887. 

Messrs. F. J. Cheney & Co.—Geutiemen: 
—I have been in the general practice of 
medicine for most forty years, and would 
say that in my practice and experience 
have never seen a preparation that I could 
prescribe with as much confidence of suc- 
cess asI can Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by you. Have prescribed it a 
great many times and its effect is wonder- 
ful, and would say in conclusion that I 
have yet to find acase of Catarrh that it 
would not cure, if they would take it 
according to directions. 

Yours truly, 
L. L. GORSUCH, M. D., 
Office, 215 Summit St. 

We will give $100 for any case of Ca- 
tarrh that cannot be cured with Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. Taken internally. 





epee very pitiable predicament, lying flat on the 
Med to bear na botaaists call “di- ground; while the subject of his experi- 
ers.” ven now comparatively 
mot the flowers are, in botanic language. 
“et” (containing both stamens and 


~~ The maple-trees which shall shel- 


ally varying the treatment by sitting upon 
him. Doubtless it was saferto lie down 
than to stand up to be kicked: 





‘Coming race will probably bear no 


ment jumped up and down on him, occasion- | 


but to be| 
gat upon as if one Were an egg must have ' wrote @ lady about Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
xa@~"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





“Cured my husband of bronchitis at once,” 


11 
FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class, 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


HOTEL EASTERN. 


(OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 


Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 


European aud American Plan. 
Rooms 50c. to $1.25 Single. Newly 
Frrnished. 


Baggace Transferred FREE to ani from North: 


ern Depots. 
F, M. GRIFFIN, Man’gr. J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


Dining Room 


First-class Gent's Cafe and Lunch Room 
connected. 


ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 


NEW YORK HOTELS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Rooms §1 per Day and 
Upward. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the lavest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known ‘‘Taylor’s Res- 
taurant.” 

WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
night and day. F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
-& KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 


restaurant of peculiar excellence 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop- 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS.) 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 





- Proprtiecor. 


. 


THE. CHOWDERS 


You getat F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 


Are the best in the City. 

First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs, 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 

TRY WOODWARD’S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi»g first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
at a discount. 

= —_ — | 


‘ BUSINESS MEN'S: 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 


CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 





13 Spring Lane, Boston, 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 
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NT | present work, and Miss Sheridan’s Elvira, those who will appear init are Frank and 
A CHOICE INVESTME » | Miss Clarke’s Octavia and Mr. Davenport’s Katherine Howe, Fred Neal, Ollie Walde, | 
Postlethewaite are, in especial, winning and others. The amusing farce called ‘‘I 
golden opinions. At the Boston Theatre, Am in It” will be presented. 

20,000 shares of the capital stock (heretofore re- | Hoyt’s “Midnight Bell” has confirmed its 
served from subscription and held as Treasury | original pleasant impression, as easily the 4 os “ 
Stock) of best thing its not vm high-soaring author pap ws rn ea ay Ceiiave (fanaa 3 Monday, April 13—Special engagement of A. 4 

|has done. It is indeed a faithful, whole- DO’ SOrset Bi o : Y) PALMER'S CO., from the Madison § 


H 7 4 > . > {UATE 
The Silver Stale lnvestment and some and exceedingly amusing reproduc- °¥¢”!"é: a eee 
tion of a homely side of American life; The attraction at the Park Theatre, next : 


and it is in the main capitally well acted. week, will be Mr. Palmer’s road company 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Friends of Mr. E. G. Sterne, the popular 5 4 CpaprREE.....---eeereeeeeeneees 


10 per cent. Dividends. 





-Mar ager 






“JIM THE PENMAN.” 











Mining, Company, 


— OF — 


| has met with his usual ‘‘laughing success,” 
and reallyin some scenes is very funny 


indeed. 
Is offered for sale at 85 cents per share (par value | Stowaway” has 


DENVER, COL... | 





At the Hollis St. Theatre Mr. Crane, in in ‘Jim the Penman.” 
|The Senator,” has continued to attract 
large and cordial audiences. 


ir 


Regular Matinee, Saturday 
Atthe Park No musical director in Boston has more April 20—H®kLEN BARRY in “A Night's Froi\ 


Theatre, Frank Daniels in ‘‘Little Pack” friends among the musical and theatrical Sunday Evening, April 19—Testimonial Concert 


profession, as well as among the general ‘John J. Braham. 
public, than John J. Braham, Leader of — ad A 
» Pp ny > ° 
At the Howard Atheneum “The ‘he Park ee a ee — Pot BOSTON MUSEUM. 
drawn, as usual, as nouncemen that Mr. Braham wi ye ten- 


essccsabio ered a testimonial concert Sunday evening, Manager...------+-+-++e--eeeeeees Mr. R. M. Frew 
$1.00 per share, full paid and non-assessable)- | nymerous an andience as the theatre could dered a : “ an. i $0. Sane Cairt 
; The Company pays regular 2 per cent quarterly Stowaway; and the real burglars have Apee 10a, at ry ——— hen gi anche oe hagas 
dividends, and will pay fired the souls of their gallery admirers to Sufficient to crowd that house. Greatest Laughing Success Yet. 
go and be likewise. At the Grand Opera Mr. Isaac B. Rich has tendered a com- SHOUTS OF MERRIMENT 
EXTRA DIVIDE be) 


| House the Redmund-Barry Company have plimentary benefit concert to Harry F. 3d Week of Jerome’s Whimsical Satire 


From time to time, as surplus profits accumulate. | 00, exhibiting an unfamiliar side of their Jordan, treasurer of the Hollis Street The- 
Subscriptions to stock at this price will be re- verentile 
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ceived for a short time only. Send for circulars 
or call for information at the Company's 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
28 State Street. Koom 28, Boston, Mass. 


EDW. M. CHENEY, Gen’] Manager. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 


powers, 


in‘‘A Cure for the atre, which will take place on Sunday‘even- NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 
Blues.” The farce-comedy is amusing of jing, April 12. A great programme has ’ 


| its sort, and has earned conspicuous § suc- 
| cess. 


Announcement and Chat. 


“Cuchillo,” at the Grand Opera House, 
next Monday, will be the most noteworthy 
novelty of the Boston week. 


been prepared and we can assure our 
readers that no finer entertainment for 
a Sunday concert will be offered to the 
public of Boston and suburbs. 


‘The Hit of the season, Excites abun. 
dantand wholesome laughter.” Aclver 
tiser. 

‘Sprang at once into deserved favor. 
—| Commonwealth. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETS0y 


The Gila Monster. 


Mr. Winter says that Mr. Thomas, ‘‘Ala- The great lizard, whose habitat is New Evenings at 7.45. Matinee Saturday at: 
The chief event of the dramatic week |bama” comes nearer than any of its pre- Mexico and that southwestern region, and . ° 
has of course been the first appearance of |decessors to being the great American of whose venomoas qualities so many fables Mr, Richard Mansfield 
Richard Mansfield in Clyde Fitch’s play of |comedy. It was Fortune who whispered have been told, is the subject of a paper 


‘‘Beau Brummell” at the Globe Theatre. 
It is an impersonation already famous 
though not yet a year old, one of those 
creations, complete, unique, magnetic, 
which seem to compel popular and critical 
appreciation and recognition from the very 
outset. The verdict of Boston affirms, 
with emphasis, that of all other cities 
where ‘‘Brummell” has been presented, as 
to the cleverness of the play and the 
brilliancy of the acting. ‘‘Beau Brummell” 
is an exquisitely graceful and vivid presen- 
tation of the court life and manners in the 
waning eighteenth century. We see the 
magnificent fop, in the arduous last 
moments of his morning toilet; we catch, 
through his languid chat with his valet, an 
insight into the shifting life of the hour; 
debt and intrigue, rout and function, 
mighty scandals airily hinted, glittering 
trifles exhaustingly discussed. Later we go 





in the playright’s ear, Go south, young 
man! 


‘‘New Lamps for Old” promises—or pro- 
mise?—the reader may dispute with him- 
self the proper verb!—to light the season 
to bed, at the Boston Museum. 


“The Senator,” so to speak, adjourns at 
the Hollis St. Theatre, after one more 
weeks’ stay. 


“The Soudan” comes back to the Boston 
Theatre on the 20th. The West, less 
ghoulish in theatric taste than cultivated 
Boston, insisted, they say, on the waif be- 
ing adopted into Captaiu Temple’s home 
instead of dying that horrible death in the 
dark garret; and the play was happily 
changed, *‘accordin’.” 


‘‘Beau Brummell” is booked for one more 
week at the Globe Theatre, and every lover 


with the Beau to Carlton House; we walk | of high dramatic art will go, and rejoice, 
with him on the green mall, where his'and return thanks. 


magnificent audacity holds back, for a 
historical instant, the turning tides of Cute, 
and his ‘Sherry, who is your fat friend?” 
gives back a rapier-thrust for the clumsy 
buffet of the Prince’s rudeness. Later still 
we follow the Beau, honoring him still as 
the typical grand gentleman of his time, 
into poverty and exile, and in the last 
scene of all, into the gray and chilly land 
of lost reason and the visions of the dying. 
The play is wonderful in the slightness of 
its outline, where yet not one necessary and 
significant line is missing, nor one purpose- 
less line introduced. The dialogue is 
incisive and brilliant from first to last. 
Mr. Fitch did daringly when he attempted 
to match companion jewels to the few, 
flashing, known sayings of Brummell and 
Sheridan ; but his daring is justified of his 
wit, and he brings us nothing that Brum- 
mell or Sheridan might disown. On its 


pression if presented by the company 
originally, and still, interpreting it in New 
York. Excellent and entertaining work, 
however, must be credited to Miss Dar- 
ville, Mr. Solomon and Mr. Ryley. 

At the Boston Museum the pleasant new 
bill, ‘‘New Lamps for Old” and ‘The 
Open Gate” has, inits two weeks’ stay, 
won an immense popularity. For all- 
round good acting the company has given 
us nothing this season approaching their 


“Door Jouathea™ eugers  apuna its last 
week, at the Tremont Theatre, on Monday. 


So Davenport is to stay, after all! 


The programme for the Kipling recital, 
to take place at the Brunswick, on the 
evening of Thursday, the 16th, is an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant one. ,The few tickets 
remaining unsold will be obtainable at the 
office of Hotel Brunswick on and after the 
13th. 


The Rentz-Sanley Company are booked 
for the Howard Athenw 1m next week. 


Mansfield, like Bernhardt, seems to be on 
such intimate terms with Death, that the 
chill of the shadowy valley rises at his 
bidding, and the spectators shudder, know. 
ing it for what it is. 








| Next week's bill at the Gaiety and Bijou 
jincludes many well known variety stars. 
| Among the talent to appear are the Adonis 
| Four, late of Henry Dixey’s Adonis Com- 
_pany; Miss Adrian, the popular grotesque 
}Magician; Leslie and Collins, eccentric 
/comedy; and David Seixas, boy soprano. 


At Pilling’s World’s Museum, next week, 
the play is the sensational railroad drama 
entitled “Our Railroad Men.” Among 


by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in Nature’s Realm. —— 


When one of these reptiles is placed on the BEAU ’ BRUM M ELL 
open ground and left to itself, he says, it ee ‘ 


soon takes itself off, and notwithstanding 
its rather awkward mode of progression nqMR. HYDE. 
makes without very good time. Head, = 


body and tail are all kept in contact with HOLLIS SFRBET 


MATINEE Wednesday,April 15.—DR. JEKYLI 


the ground, while the alternate fore and 
mal takes its rather ‘ample steps and keeps LASTSIX NIGHTS! LAST SATURDAY Mat 
its way along, with no other apparent mo- MR. WM. H. CRANE 
cape. In walking thus it constantly pro- 
trudes, and again whips back into its ~ 
: SENATOR. 
some degree using the organ as a detector MONDAY, April 18—500th Performance. Fes 
road to impede its progress. April 29th, One Week—Miss Julia Marlow 
| If you now suddenly check it, the animal “et Repertoire. 
|} Straightenlng out its limbs, wheels about, 
| opens its mouth widely, snaps its tongue _ 
jin and out, and gives vent to a threatening WILLIAM HARRIS. ....¢Proprietor and Mayer 
| blewing sound. The whole aspect of the Commencing Monday, April 13 
. The Famous 

tion, is now quite sufficient to keep the 
best of us at bay at first, and the moment 
make off again, usually in another direction. Novelty & Burlesque Co. 
| These lizards are, too, very fond of 
and I have satisfied myself that upon these A SENSATION IN PARADISE. 
and other occasions, when I have closely Grand Reproduction of the Startling MODEI 
|extent chameleonic powers, for I have “THE CLEMENCEAU CASE.” 
observed the orange part of their scaly 7 ; 

Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY.§ 
salmon tint and vice versa, remaining nor- 
mally, however, at some shade of orange 
\ they have a habit of stretching their limbs Procror & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 
backward, even to the extent of having SECOND WEEK 


hind limbs are thrown forward as the ani- ISAaAc B. RICH.........++ Proprietor and Manage) 
tive in its mind beyond making good its es- 
AS THE 
mouth, its great black tongue, evidently to 
of anything that may possibly stand in the tival Event. Beautitul Sovenirs. 
| quickly rears its body fromthe ground by HOWARD ATH ENAU 
| reptile, taking its great size into considera- 
RENTZ SANTLEY 
it is let alone it takes the opportunity to 
basking in the hottest of noonday suns, Tesenting their latest spectacular extravaganis 
watched them, they possess to a certain ae Sone 
|armor pass from that color to a decided 
or yellow. When thus sunning themselves GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
| the feet with their dorsal aspects iy contact 








Mr. Gillette’s new play, ‘‘Mr. Wilkin- | With the ground, the palms and soles being MRS. WM. REDMUND 
own lines, in its own sphere, the play feeds |son’s Widow” has made a great hit at directed upward. They will then close MRS. THOS. BARR) 
the best hopes of the drama’s best friends. | Proctor’s Theatre, New York. The late | their eyes and lie in this position for hours Anda Specially Selected Comp: A story of 
2 is — Se Base poe remy am Mr. Wilkinson, bigamist, does not infect beg a time. D2 far as their physical strength ere ‘to-day, entitled os 
8s one 0 1e two oO iree ving \ ramatic | the scene, and the atmosphere is notably— | 1S concrened, it seems to be about e tal to 
creations of our generation. His insolence } and, considering the oavar of the Original, | thas of young alligators of a eorvenpendies © UL CHIL LLO, 
: is unmatchable; his elegance, a thing of /«Feu Toupinel”—remarkably pure. The | Size; they do not, however, possess the Introducing the celebrated 
instinct; his emotion, moving and genuine; |tywo widows, Mrs. Dion Boucicault and | power of striking a blow with the tail 
his pathos inthe wonderful closing scenes | Henrietta Crossman, are ignorant of the | enjoyed by the latter reptile. N nite pene . pa sens Se Semple 
brings a ——— gts in tg vs - Miss | connecting link between them, and so fall “the laughable farce: BOSTON COM MON. 
‘ Cameron's Mariana is sweetly young and | victim . = ‘ x J 4 Seb 
true; Mr. Harkins’ Prince might have | tions ewe Gea OF ebtaben lepers paprelsen Ol tages be quae tue letaace | Mveninge 067.45. Matinces Tete. Thar. Sat. st! 
stepped from ate oe pouseens Mr. | theme that has seldom been more effectively ak indy Rext Week—THS COLONEL 
Ferguson’s Mortimer is beautifully faithful, | worked out. Jos a ee ee ee 
and keyed to marvellous accord with the | paralleled ee pa Bc gee a | ""ivcle Suebe be pt eastenteg ere aa G AIETY and BIJ OU 
character it supplements. Play and actors | comedy, on the strength of which he is sure | Haines’ Golden Specific. ; 
offer the thoughtful playgoer an evening of | to come to the front in this line of work. | q Itsmsnufsctured asa powder, which can be given in B+ F+ KEITH....++-+.-+-. -Proprietor and Manage 
> + Ox si S “ as . co or tea, or in food, without 
unmixed, sensitive, exquisite pleasure. The company is remarkably good indi- Hy -ts ct Ubpaions itis sbeotutes he ~ 543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
At the Tremont Theatre the much-/dividually and as a whole, and Mr. Gillette | 2% Will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether Week of April 13 
heralded ‘dress-suit opera,” ‘‘Poor Jona-|has indeed made a screaming ‘success of ithas been given tn teoumumie of oon yy aameeaiid 
than,” has received a pleasant though not | this latest farce-comedy. - |instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, STRONG SPECIALTY BILL 
especially noteworthy welcome. Milloeker =, a a with the Specific, it ‘ 
has given us eo music than he here} The drama entitled ‘‘Pert” will be the (exist, Cures guaranteed. ee ee Continuous Performance 
furnishes; yet there are many catchy airs—| attraction at the Grand Museum, corner page book of particulars free. Address ‘ * Location 
“IT am the Unfortunate Jonathau” is | Washington and Dover streets, next week. ate 9 teeny ot o ey Seee eee Sees © — 
clearly in for a season of piercing popu- | The cast will include Max Freeman in the | T a G 
larity with the whistling gamin—and one | character of Dick, a typical New York boy; | RAND MUSEUM. 
exceedingly ingenious bit of ensemble | Fayette Welch in the role of the negro | Corner Washington and Dover Streets 
work. The plot of the opera turns on an | Adolphus, and Miss Katherine Rober in the CLEANSING. 6 9 
Arabian-nights-like exchange of person- | title role of Pert, a young girl who is| PERT 
alities between a rich man and a poor, and | recued from a life of misery as the victim | Gidest Metabiishment tn Boston. . 
can boast little in the way of originality or | of the Italian padrone system. The usual |, Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken Admission, 10cts. Extre 
wit. Doubtless the opera as a whole list of specialties will supplement the Ueaes — in Ordered. Moths oatgreinated Reserved Seats, 10 cents 
‘ would have made a more favorable im- | drama. Rugs. Furnitnre, cte., by Weated Naphtha Sacred Concert Sunday Evening. 


|Precess. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 
| No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 





CYCLORAMA 


ERUSALEM. 


541 Tremont St., (Formerly Gettysburé 


The Holy city at time of Christ vividl’™ 


produced. also Grand Oriental Musel®_ 





Broiled Live Lobster 


METROPOLITAN, 
' 1162 to 1168 Washington Street. . 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUL 


The Great Resort. 
Acimission 10 ots. 
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California in 49, 


One of the most eS ae eee 
» our national history wasthat v 
followed the discovery of goldin Calitoruin 
Life in ¢ ‘alifornia at that time, as 
descri bed in the Bon igen gg was a a 
onmane No words of mine can de 
cribe th ye scenes s that were enacted during 
ei chaotic period. Thousands of men, 
rgan ized in bands or wholly disorganized, 
were constantly arriving from every part 
the world and leaving for the diggings. 
Outlaws and professional gamblers opened 
egloons by the score at every point where 
ven congregated. Money was scattered 
everyw! here as if by the wind. Miners 
who badrealized fortunes in a few days 
came down to Stockton, Sacramento and 
Sad Francisco to squander them in a night 
at the gambling-tables. Scarcely a woman 
was anywhere to be seen. All restraining 
ofuences of society were absent, and I 
annot find an expression better suited to 
‘he case than ‘‘Pandemonium on a frolic.” 
This rough life was not without its 
wches of sentiment. One day the town 
vas electrided by the rumorthat an invoice 
‘ women’s bonnets had arriyed and could 
eseen at one of the stores. The excite 
ept was intense, -and there wasa_ rush 
from every direction to get a realistic view 
‘even so insignificant a substitute for 
female society. I do not overstate the 
mth in saying thatthe thoughts of home 
st were awakened in the breasts of the 
ade-looking men at the sight of those 
onnets started tears from eyes which the 
worst forms of privation and hardship 
ad failed to moisten. 
The Christian missionary was already on 
be ground, and good Parson Williams had 
nanaged to find a place where he could 
preach of Sunday. One of the first men 
who arrived with his family came to one 
meetings attended by his wife 
During the sermon it chanced | 
baby cried and the mother was 
when the preacher 
addressed her thus: ‘*My good woman, I 
beg you to remain; the innocent sound of 
that infant’s voice is more eloquent than 
wy words I can command. It speaks to 
the hearts of men whose wives and 
iidren are far away, looking and pray- 
¢forasafe return to their own loved 
oes at home.” Never shall I forget the 
wand tears which those words evoked 
yghout that rough assembly. That 
wt's cry seemed to them the music of 
sugels 


of these 
and baby. 
that the 
about to withdraw, 


The Mistakes We Mako. 


{ famous journalist and _ philosopher | 
ace replied toa critic who had ferreted | 
itauundeniable blunder, ‘Yes, I know | 
‘samistake, and [ made it; but I always | 
make new mistakes!” It is depressing, | 
wites Agnes B. Ormsbee in Harper's | 
Bazar, to make the same mistake repeat- | | 
elly; but when we try to learn from past | 

anders, repeated mistakes become fewer, | 
ind we soon begin to feel that optimistic | 
werage which is the outcome of conscious | 

tnew mistakes. A German aphorist | 
eipresses this idea of development from 
ur blanders a little differently, but with | 
te same courageous, hopeful spirit: 
Every one errs, but he is a fool who loses | 
limself in his mistakes.” We may never | 
live one day free from blunders, but if we | 
ose not our perception of what we have 
ald,ordo not become bewildered in the 
maze of our motives, or astray in the} 
resultof our deeds, we have no need to be 
tastdown. When we can find ourselves | 
anid the débris which our mistakes have | 
pulled down and over us, we know we are | 
Bowing. and typifying each time that 

spiritual resurrection which is the hope of | 


touanity for ‘‘men can buiid stepptng- 
‘ones of their dead selves to higher 
The Literary Traitor. 





[fa clever writer exposes to publie ridi- 
le private persons whose likenesses are 
‘umistakable, and whom he is able to draw 
nly because he is their friend, writes 
eorge William Curtis in Harper’s. Maga- 
ube, he is a social traitor, a dishonorable 
man, who deserves to be sent to Coventry 
litéas much as a man who cheats at cards. 
L ‘rary talent of this kind is open to im- 
Dense abuse. 
sat once recognized by the circle which is 
fami liar with the original, 
Weave into the woof of his tale incidents 
Xt improbable, and with skill introduce 
‘itdations which are essentially compromis- 
“8. [tis a peculiarly malignant treachery. 


Drawing a portrait which | 


the artist may '! 


cen Listof portant Articles 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


| 
During the Past Few Months. 





Many important and interesting articles | 
have appeared in Tur ComMMONWEALTH 
during the past few months, for which we 
For the 


convenience of our readers who may wish 


are constantly receiving calls. 
extra copies or back numbers, we publish 
in the following list the dates of many of 
the more important subjects. Of some 
dates we have now only a limited number; 


but on such orders as we are at any time 


| not able to supply, the money will of course 


be refunded. 
The price of each copy is five cents. In 
use one and 


remitting postage stamps, 


Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB, CO,, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


two-cent stamps only. 


Following are the 
writers on dates given: 


subjects treated by 


Tarry-at-Home Travel. 

Under this title DR. EDWARD E. 
HALE has begun a new series of letters 
covering his tour through the South, 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 
The first letter of this series appeared 
in the number for February 14, from 
Marietta Ga. 


Other Tarry-at-Home Uctcers have ap- 


peared as follows: 


Pittsburg.—Nov. 29. 
Washington.—Jan. 3. 

Articles by Dr. Hale on other topics are 
as follows: 


The Making of New England.—Sept. 


20. 
Hospitality.—Sept. 27. 


‘Industrial Schools for Boys.—0ct. 4. | 


‘The University at Worcester.—0ct. 
il. 

The Indian Conference.—0ct. 18. 

How a Great Park Was Made.—0ct. 
25. 

A Congested City.—Nov. 1. 

A Libera: Education.—Nov. 8. 

|The Lyceum System.—Nov. 22. 

Law and Order.—Noev. 29. 


‘The Literature of the Liquor Ques- | 


tion.—Dec. 6. 
The Oversight of Education.—Vee. 15. | 
| Bavtory of Mathematics.—Dec. 


va Friends of Government.— Dec. 


27. 

The Name America.—Jan. 

Gen. Booth.—Jan. 10. 

The Abolition of Slavery.—Jan. 17. 

George Bancroft.—Jan. 24. 

The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety.—Jan. 31. 

'The Launching of Ships.—Fe. 7. 


Paper).—Feb. 7 
North and South.—Feb. 14. 


‘ed although no honorable writer can be 


gui} 


pe The blow is one of masked cruelty ; 
"is poison in a precious ring. 


a 





the moon,” 


said the leather drummer. 
“There is,” 


* said the hardware drummer, 


REN to 


the top floor. ‘‘I leaned out o 


*tight.”_[{ndianapolis Journal. 











'y of it, it is an offence sure to be per- 


v 
bo was still indignant over having been 


nA Window and had quite a talk with him | 


Summer Acquaintance.—Sept. 20 
H. C. MERWIN. 


For ali we know, there may be a man Dion Boucicault.—Sept. 27. 


he Old Comedies.—Dec. 6. 
EDWARD FULLER. 

f Fine Art in Boston,—Oct 11. 

| JOHN LANGDON STILLMAN. 


The Harvard College Reading Room. 
The Site of The Jesuit College.— 


General Booth’s Plan. (Examiner Club 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Our Knowledge of Mars. —Oct. 18. 
Guardian of Mount Etna, (Prof. 
Orazio Silvestri).—Sept. 20. 


JOHN RITCHIE, Jr. 


The Forestry Association Congress 
at Quebec.—Jan. 10, and at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Oct. 27. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER. 

The Librarians’ Association Confer- 

ence at Fahyan’s.—Oct. 27. 


MARY A. JENKINS. 


—Oct. 11. 


Nov. 22. 
ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


Wm. Slade, The American Painter. 
Oct, 18. 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 


Verestchagin And His Pictures.— 
Oct. 18. PHILIP HALE. 


The Meeting of The Association for 
The Advancement of Women at 
Toronto.—Oct. 26. 

| KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


|The Exhibition of The American 
Society of Wood Engravers. - 
Oct. 26. 


Nikolai Gue’s Picture. What is Truth? 
—Jan. 24, 
Plays and a Play.—Jan. 31. 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


the Proposed Shortening of The 
College Course.—Nov. 1 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 


Of The Roxbury Latin School. 





| 
| 
| 
| Immigration and Wages.—Nov. 1. 


REV. GEORGE M. STEELE, 
Of The Wesleyan Academy. 


Artillery Target Practice.—Nov. 8. 
LIEUT. SEBREE SMITH. U. .S. A. 
Stanley and Tippu TID.—Nev. 16. 
LIEUT. J. ROSE TROUP, 
Of Stanley’s Rear Guard. 
University Extension.—Dec. 6. 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
Of Cambridge, England. 
A Complaint of Dictionaries.—Dec. 6. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Origin of The Boston Myth of 


The Immigration Problem.—Nov. 29. 

The Indian Disturbance.—Dec. 6. 

The Proposed Copyright Law.—Dec. 
13. 


Yellowstone Park.—Dec. 20. 
A French Criminal Trial.—Dec. 27 
The Quality of Our Citizenship.— 


Jan 3. 
The Indian Difficulty.—Jan. 10. 


Accuracy of National Statistics.— 
Jan 24. 


The Growth of Massachusetts. 
7. 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


-Feb. 


UNSIGNED ARTICLES. 
Societies of Boston, First Paper. Sept 20. 
wi = 2nd‘ Sept 27. 
3rd Gee 
A Glimpse of a Mysterious Boston 
Club.—Oct. 25. 

Practical Workings of The National 
Academy.—Nov. 22. 

Bishop Hare’s Account of The Indian 


o 


Messiah.—Dec. 6 


.|On The Abstract Theory of Life.— 
Oct. 4. 


An Indictment Against Autumn.— 
Oct. 11. 


On The Nether Side of The Photo- 
graph,—Oct. 18. 


A Pedometer Needed. 


A New Subject For Verestchagin.— 
Nov. 1. 


Little Sisters of The Great.—Nov. 8 

An Attack of Metaphysics,—Nov. 15. 

A Reminiscence and a Reverie.— 
Nov. 22. 

Job’s Comforters.—Nov. 29. 

An Hour Among Lunatics.—Dec. 6. 

The Well-Dowered Girl.—Dec. 13 

The Christmas Elixir,—Dec. 20. 

Hints for the New Year.—Dec. 27. 

Our Unwritten Memoirs.—Jan. 3. 

A Grumblers’ Bureau.—Jan. 10. 

Everybody’s Puzzles.—Jan. 17. 

As To Urban Follies.—Jan. 24. 

Our Tiresome Friends.—Jan. 31 


—Oct. 25 





“‘Mother Goose.”—Dec. 27. 
WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, 


Record Commissioner of Boston. 





Young Peoples’ Societies.—Dec. 20. 
WARREN P. ADAMS. 


‘The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club.—Jan. 17. 


| 
| FRANK A. HILL, 
Of The Cambridge High School. 


The New University of Chicago.— 


Jan. 3. 


| ‘" ‘J. EDWARD PRENTISS. 
|\Hoodlumism versus Education. — 


Jan. 10. 
GEO. E. ROGERS. 


An Ocean Park,—Jan. 24. 
FRANCIS J. PARKER. 


A Boston Zoo. (Thursday Club Paper) ,— 
ad W. H. SCUDDER. 
The Orator and the Newspaper.— 
fe SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


Progressive Childhood.—Feb. 7 

Scylla and Charybdis.—Feb. 14. 

A New Lion For Boston.—Feb. 14. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


Have We Any Immortelles?—0ct. 25. 
A Nightmare of Unreal Realism.— 


Noy. 1. . 
Some Humors of Housekeeping.- 
Nov. 8. 


Yesterday With Readers.—Nov. 15 

A Few Peaceful Words Anent War. 
Nov. 22. 

Thanksgiving Pessimism.—Nov. 29. 

The Season Thus Far.—Doec. 6. 

A Teacher Indeed.—Vec. 13. 

Christmas A-Near.—Dec. 20. 

Christmas Past.—Dec. 27. 

On The Keeping of Journals.—Jan. 


Our Frontier Story..—Jan. 10. 
Looking Backward, Dramatically 





A Celtic Monument.—Sept. 20. 


The Trouble With the Census,—Sert- 
20. 


Criticism of The New Public voll 


brarv.—Oct. 4. 
Distress in Ireland.—Oct.911. 
The Typewrner in Literature.—0ct. 


Personality in Literature.—Nov. 8. 


Speaking.—Jan. 17. 
/A Few Pleasant Pictures.—Jan. 24. 


‘The Pedestrian’s Right of Way.— 
Jan. 31. 


Te Suffragists’ Best Champions.— 


Feb. 7. 
More About Salon Influence.—Feb. 


14. 
DOROTHY LUNDT 
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Privacy of Millionaires. 


A CLEAR HAVANA clcAR The majority of the very rich men live 


For 10 Cents. The brand tis 


‘‘La Coronela.” 


The best Cigar ever made, and no change in it 
since the new tariff. 


n comparative simplicity. I was chatting, 


| writes a correspondent of the Philadelphia 


Press, with one the other day—a man 


| whose estate, to use the colloquialism of 


COMMON WEALTH . 


Overland Month! 
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| the bank, would probably ‘‘cut up” not less The Magazine of the Pacific, Among the features 
than $5 000,000, and he asserted that al- { | FOR (891 wre ze 
most all of the busy men who had accumu- from Alaska to Mexico. i Fiteeereted articles vr 
lated enormous fortunes were so exhausted ITs AIM g the picturesque natural tat 
by the effort which was required to get pos- | B ures ; also, the growth and pos 


GEO, W.NICHOLS, Manf’r, Key West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Cigar Co, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK.) 





Dr. Jacobi on Recent Discoveries. | 

| 

The following is from a review by Dr. | 
Putnam Jacobi of the experiments and dis- 
coveries of Pasteur, Kock, Trudeau, and 
others, in the April Century: Just before 
the announcement of the most recent and 
famous discovery of Kock, Dr. Trudeau, 
of Saranac Lake, carried out a remarkabie 
series of experiments to test the effect of | 
inoculstions with fluids in which tubercle 
bacilli has been growing, and which there- 
fore might be presumed to be saturated 
with the products of cheir growth. These 
experiments were guided by the great doc- 
trine of vaccination, which was the start- 
ing point of Pasteur’s researches on hydro- 
phobia. The atttempt was made, not to 
cure tubercular disease in animals already 
affected, but by the inoculation of an 
attenuated tubercular virus to render them 
impervious to subsequent inoculations with 
tubercle. This is the mysterious method 
by which immunity against small-pox is 
secured by vaccination, and by which 
Pasteur seems to have secured immunity 
against the development of hydrophobia by 
inoculation with attenuated specimens of 
rabic poison. Dr. Trudeau's experiments 
had all negative results, but they are never- 
theless extremely interesting. 

It is by slightly varving both the method 
and its intention that Koch’s extraordinary 
results have been obtained. He has made 
a glycerin extractof a cultivated mass of 
tubercle bacilli—precisely how has not 
yet been told—and presumes to have thus 
obtained in a concentrated form the poison- 





|men who are equal to it, unless they give 


session of so great an amount thatin their 
private life they courted nothing but re- 
pose. 

The strain of social entertainment on a 
large scale is very great, andthere are few 


up entirely their business relations. Itisa 
marvel to many business men how Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, for instance, 


is to reflect all that fs best in the | 
social and literary life of the re- | 
gion; to describe its commer. | 
cial possibilities, to 
interesting points of its 
to reflect its thought on the polit- 

tical and social problems of the 

day, and to develop the character- 

istic tone of its literature; keep- | 
ing it abreast with the intellectual progress of the 
country. The effort will be to present a Magazine 
can attend as equal in every particular to the best eastern Maga 


resent | 
istory, 





steadily and faithfully as he does to the | zines, with an original western flavor. 


business of the New York Central rai!way 
system and to the very great demands 
made upon him to secure a satisfactory re- 
investment of his income, and yet devote 
so much time as he does 
tainment. 

The only exp!anation which occurs to busy | 
men is that Mr. Vanderbilt is still young, | 
and that he finds some recreation in giving 
elaborate dinners and in dancing until the 
small hours of the morning. He will not 
continue this, however, very long. As the | 
years weigh upon him, and the care of his 
enormous estate increases, he will be com- 
pelled either to abandon active daily busi- 
ness or to give up his social recreation. 


Hungarian Music. 


aenlpcigeenss 


It was in 1878-79, during the occupation 
of Bosnia. The battle of Maglaj was rag- 
ing. The enemy, well protected in its 
fortified position repulsed the repeated 
attacks of the third escadron of heavy 
dragoons, (Bohemias,) who, disheartened 
and (decimated, retreated in wild disorder. 
Defeat seemed to be inevitable. Captain 





Using no eloquence, no encouraging word, | 
he simply ordered his band to play three | 
Hungarian melodies for them. The thun- 


although only twenty out of their hundred 





ous substance whose incedsant production 
enables the living bacillus te a 
tissue around Itself. Injection of this su 
stance into the body of a patient, although 
at a distance from the scat of the Utseuse, 
thus intensifies and accelerates the de- 
structive, the necrosing, process going on 
spontaneously under the influence of the 
disease. The poison is carried to the 
tissues whose vitality is already under- 
mined, and destroys them so rapidly that 
they immediately begin to slough away 
from the surroanding parts and to be 
absorbed. 

It is the absorption of this dead tissue 
into the circulation that is apparently the 
cause of the fever which is so constantly 
produced as a result of the lymph inject- 
ions. By the uprooting of the soil on 
which they were growing like a destructive 
mold the bacilli are also uprooted and 
thrown into the circulation. It is perfect- 
ly natural, therefore, that, as has been 
reported, bacilli should be found in the 
blood of patients undergoing the treatment. 
It is not impossible that in some cases they 
may thus be carried to tissues and organs 
hitherto uninfected, and reimplant them- 
selves. 
ever, that the bacilli die in 
oxygenated blood. 

The researches of Nutall and other Ger- 
man observers, which have been repeated 
by Dr. Prudden in New York, have shown 
that the blood of living animals possesses 
extraordivary germicidal properties, at all 
events for many forms of bacilli. Tuber- 
culosis is not a form of blood poisoning; 
the bacilli creep underground as it were, 
through the lymphatics, the sewers of the 
animal economy. Hence, as Dr. Quimby 
has pointed out in an interesting paper, 
the specific treatment of tuberculosis by 
the Koch lymph requires to be reinforced 
by all hitherto known methods of invigorat- 
ing the patient, and, especially in pulmon- 
ary disease, for stimulating the lymphatic 
circulation of the lungs. 


tbe torrent of 


Relief and speedy cure are given for serious 
ailments by using Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


Inscription on a Sun Dial. 


The London Saturday Review says that 
not many years ago in the Temple was a 
sun dial with the motto: ‘‘Be gone about 
your business,” and that this unusual in- 
scription arose from the ‘‘builder’s man” 
calling to receive orders about it when the 
bencher in charge was so busy that he did 
not listen, but said: ‘‘Be gone about your 
business,” which the man took as _ his 
answer and forthwith engraved. 


Pneumonia and consumption follow colds 
Johason's Anodyne Liniment will prevent both, 


The immense probability is, how- | 


survived the carnage, they dislodged the | 
enemy and won the battle. 
a 3 | 

FACTS. 

A corn 3 small matter, but it makes a | 
man’s life most miserable. Dr. Jack Kenni- | 
son, of 266 Washington St., removes them 
without pain. 
Edward S. Stevens & Co., 409 Sears) 
Building, make a specialty of country real 
estate. They are offering a good bargain | 
just now in a fine seaside hotel. 


The Silver State Investment and Mining | 
Co. of Denver, Col., with a Boston office at 
28 State St., is offering a fine opportunity | 
for safe and renumerative investments. 


Boston, Mar. 27, 1889. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:—In regard to 
your Elixir will say it is the best liniment 
in use and cannot say too’ much for its | 
good merits, also the White Star and the | 
Condition Powders. As I have used all 
am speaking understandingly. 

Dr. Tuttle has cured two horses of quit- 
tors for me and will say with surprising 
success. QO. RAY, 98 Union St. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor ;— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of bopeless cases have been rma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two ttles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have TT. they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181] Pear! St., New York 





ANDREW J. LLoyp, OprTiciAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 2 4 yiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all casea stamped with 
TRADE MARE, 





NEW KODAKS. 


““You press the 
button: 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes, 
All loaded with Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTERN COMPANY. 


Send for,Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








to social enter- | Address, 


The reader in the East can obtain a more thorou 


Subscription, $4.00 per year. 


EX 





sibilities of the different « one 
of the Coast, available for jp 


vestment and enterprise 
2. Studies of the peculiar socig 


conditions of the Coast 





3. Descriptions of the Various jp 
dustrial interests 
{ 4. Discussions of the social and po 
ane litical problems of the (ay, from 


the Pacific Coast poir f view 

6. Episodes of frontier life 

6 Sketches of hunting, prospecting and outing on the 
Pacific Coast 

7. Accounts of miners’ and gold hunters’ life, and of 
pioneer experiences 


gh insight into the possibilities for investment ang 


business on the Pacific Coast by a subscription to this Magazine than by many times the tlay ir 
other channels. To those who already have investments here, it should be invaluable. 


cents. 


Sample Copy, %5 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


sCream Barn, Fo, PP 


Dintt po 


THE POSITIVE 





ELY BRUTHERS. 66 Warren 


St.. New York. Price 50 cts. 


RUSSELL’S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for 


years in private practice of physicians, and re 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


It is far superior to any 


Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


a’ y 7 j re ~onvulsions, so liable 
Milinkovie’s presence of mind b all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent conval o ables 
call in the rh scmene escadron } nee that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It reg 
“ We ae u1T- \ lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system 
teenth Regiment of Hungarian hussars. | without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents, 


a SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 48 


| 
j 


} 





Dr. 


Sweet 
Founder and Pro »yrietor of Dr. Sweet's Sani- 
tarium and Medical Institute for the cure of 
the mostinveterate type of Chronic Disease, es- 
gesteny Lameness and diseases of the Bones and 
Jolnts. 


the Great Bone Surgeon, 


Elegant Gymnasium attached — Progressive 
Calisthenics—Competent Assistants. 

Send names of self and in-alid friends for free 
Medical Magazine and Examination Blanks. 

Apply personally if possible—No. 16 UNION 
PARK ST., BOSTON. | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

’ Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR (AR fo 
' Troy. 
ll 30 A.M. ACCOMMC DATION for Troy and 
: Albany. Parlorturto Troy. | 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
. Buffalo. 


J. R. WATSON 


DEAFNESS 
4 4 5 
ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide repu- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of trom 
20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments have 
failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 


moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed tree. 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St. N. ¥. | 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





fst Chand fal heads ove tne aver’sea A Wonderful Family. TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 
Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
art of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
fouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices 


Four hours only ace Send postal or tele 


phone and we will call immediatety. 


AMPHLITS, Books, Iliustrated Cata 
® logues, Price-Lists, and Law [’rinting 
EPORTS of Town Offx ers, Societies 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Lec 
INVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors 
WN: Letter and Billheads, Statements 
Trade Announcements, Dance Order 
HE Latest Novelties ir Wedding ( 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or pr 
N the highest style of the art 
finest stock, inks, and materia] } 


EVER will regret having your Printing 


done—neatly, promptly correct by 


GED. E. CROSBY & CO., Boston 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. 
eae” Take Elevotor to Room \4. 


i CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop t 
for atime and then have them return again, I mean & 
radicalcure. Ihave made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. ! 
warrant my remedy to cure “"@ worst cases. Becsas® 
others have failed is no reaso., for not now receiving ® 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free B ttleot 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post‘ om, 
4. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St. %- 


GEO. L. SWETT. 


— THE — 


EXPERT WATCHMAKER 


—AND— 


Scientific Optician, 


1447 Washington St., Boston, 
Will put your Fine Watch or Mantle Clock 18 P™ 
fect running order atthe most reasona’'s 

your eyes zre weak or trouble you * nyt 

, consult him. Oculist Prescriptions a 
curately Compounded. 


‘ 
yst 


EYES TESTED FREE OF Cl ARGE- 
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A Remarkable Mound. 


vument of antiquity in the 
Moundsville, in Marsball 
near the Ohio river, is in 
nt danger of immediate destruction, 
rginia historical and anti- 
we sn society is appealing for aid to save 
G. S. MeFaddin, has given 
option for its purchase, 
expireon May l. This mound 
wwe of the most remarkablein that sec- 
r since the coming of the white 
wen to the antiquarian, the 
rien and tl archeologist a great 
terest in the Ohio valley. Many 

from beyond the seas have 

great mound is 246 feet In 
its base, is hemispherical in 
high, with a plateau or flat 
eter at its top [tis covered 
‘xX with immense timber. 
ss being severil hundred 
wre are over 6,000 000 ecnbice 
inthe mound. This earth 
fa ferent character from that in its 
diate vicinity, and it is evident that it 
ed over a quarter of a mile from 
the lowland. How this immense 
of earth was transferred such a dis- 
thout the aid of mechanical means 
samatter of conjecture, of course, but | 

the w.rk Was doubtless done by hand. 

T ind was examined several years 
wo, the explorers sinking a shaft from its 
79 feet down to a level with the sur- | 

g country. Asthe shaft was sunk 
ed and bricked up, more than 
ricks being used in the construc- 
walls. Nothing of svecial note 
found until a very large stone was 
When this stone was removed it 
was found to cover a crypt, inclosed on all 
a stone wall, built with a 

| skill unknown to the American | 
Within the crypt were found two 
with many utensils and instru- 
chase and war. One of the} 
ms was that of a man, whose heivht 
sxst | over seyen feet. The 
atof awoman. By the side 

ese Were many peculiar instruments, 
wns, ' adornment and of 
ary use were composed of 
natural state, stone 
Phere were many beads of bone 
the latter resembling. those | 

y the sea-shore of the southern | 
skeletons were doubtless the 
ne of the great men of those} 
dysaking Or leader and his queen, bat 
f people unknown even to the | 
relics were similar to some 

of those ond recently in Arizona. Upon 
tablets found by the side of the 
» were hieroglyphics or inscriptions, 
that the people who created this 
iment had a written language 
farace much superior to the | 
gies known to the earliest settlers. 
are all in the hands of the} 
he mound, and will be turned 
the historical and antiquarian soci- | 
sj)of West Virginia as soon as the latter 
corporation raises the funds necessary for | 
We porchase of the mound. | 
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Gladstone and Patti. 


i + r , . | 

iWriterin New York Truth gives the 
: “owing vivacious account of the recent | 
f two very celebrated people: | 


-_ = 


ain, came out in a new Spring 
entertainment which was 
an evasive wayas a ‘func-| 
ew days \since, and startled the 
4 functionary present by his exhi- | 
“of youthfulness and gaiety. He 
“id continually and moved from one 
* ther as he made the rounds 
ihumerable jokes, and was as larky 
'school-boy. He was not at all 
Rr abont the Irish question, 
i unusual freedom. 
malk are 


VW) an 
‘-& 
sensi- | 
but spoke | 
Odds and ends of | 
beginning to find their way 
‘Wie gossip of the English capital, but | 
fare, after all, of secondary impor- | 
in public interest to the topic | 
hever fails to excite comment 

Mr. Gladstone may go. The | 
~~ s) 40d amiability of the Liberal leader | 
ereently exhaustless. Last winter | 

out socially several times. and it} 
, Wed that he seemed much younger 
; * Lord Salisbury. On one occasion 
_ &hother great celebrity in the 
euative | They 
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person of Adalina Patti. 
., Uitoduced by the hostess and advanced 
utstretched hands. Then Mr. Glad- 
au to a divan, seated her 
»Sank in a loose-jointed fashion 
and the two famous people 
ersation which continued for 
hours. Persistent efforts were 
». Set them apart, but they were un- 
i Once in awhile Mr. Gladstone 
Re forward and plunge into his 
“ot oan fish out a box of cough 
= ftavely treat Adalina to one of 
. hen he would retarn the box care- | 
~~: eceptacle aud continue the con- | 
* ". In due time Mme. Patti would | 


: “led bonbon box, which hung by 
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| Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat anc 


{tain from her fan, and give the| 
Old \ $108 
“Man one of her favorite bron- | full particulars. 


LOSrON COMMON) EA LTH. 


chial troches. He munched this with just 
as much enthusiasm as be did his own 
cough drops, and so the pair went on in 
entire indifference to the horde of lords 
and ladies who were waiting to lionize 
them, Gladstone and Patti have been fast 
friends ever since, but their names never 
appear in cc njunction among the indorsers 
of various kinds of throat lozenges now in 
the market. Thatis a point upon which 
they cannot agree. 


BORROWED JESTS. 


REALISM IN THE AUDIENCE. 


Thespis—I have the shrewdest manager 
in New York. 

Ranter—In what way! 

Thespis—Well, he has connected the 


seats with wires under the floor, and turns 
ov a light current off electricity during the 


heavy parts ‘he audience mistakes the 
electricity for thrills.—[ The New York 
Sun. 

. 


A COMPROMISE. 


He—''Mav I see you home?” 
She—‘'No, but.you may watch me start.”’ 
—{ Epoch. 
—s— 


rHE LIMIT REACHED. 


“Move forward a 
street-car conductor. 
the man in front; 
ride horseback.” 


little!” roared the 
.‘T can't.” gasped 
“[T don’t know how to 
| Harper’s Bazar. 


BUT NO ONE ELSE DOES. 


When the devil has succeeded in filling 
a young girl’s head with the idea that she 
is a natural-born actress he just lays offa 
day or two and Jaughs.—[ New York Herald. 


HIGH ART. 
Artist (presenting his card)—‘‘L shonld 


be glad to see you at my studio any time 
you please.” 


Merchant—‘*‘What line of art work sare 
you doing?” 
Artist—‘‘I'm a barber.”"—[New York Re- 


corder. 
° 
PLENTY 


FOR ONE. 


He—‘'Il am a ‘millionaire. 
money enough for both of us?” 

She—‘Yes, if you are moderate in 
tastes.” —[ New York Sun. 


- 


Haven't [I 


vour 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


‘“‘But, Hans, what are you doing with 
your shoes and stockings off?” 


“The book wants to know how many 


| four times five is, and [ haven’t got enough 


fingers so I have to count my toes.”—[ Flie- 
gende Blatter. 


— 
rHE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


The average man would sooner pay dues 


‘ata gymnasium than saw his own wood 


for exercise.—[N. O. Picayune. 
pa 


roOkK THINGS AS THEY CAME. 


She—*'So you are engaged to one of the 
Musgrave twins? How can you distinguish 


|one from the other?” 


He—''I don’t try to.”—({ Life. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old phy-ician, retired from precios, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 


| the forinula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 


speedy and permanent cure of re tton, 
I ung Affections, also a positve and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Haying tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe in German, jFrench or Engiish, 
with full directions for preparing or using. Sent 


| by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 


yaper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches 


] 
ter, N. Y. 





SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. 


Pure Insurance without invest- 
ment, A Speciality by the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 

0. H. & W. A. BUCKLEY, 

‘lAgentes 






— BY — 


The Eastern Investment Co., 


17 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital 
subscribed, $1,800,000, Surplus, 
$152,000, 


Thiscompany bas been in active operation 14 
years, has always paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent. and is now paying / per cent, regularly. It 
invests its funds only in improved real estate in 
large Eastern cities. Its securities have never 
sold for less than par and are now selling for 

sy share until further notice. Send for 








itwice each day; 





BLAINE | 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 

WHERE COMMERCE 

WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


Send to the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which 
inform you about Blaine, Puget Sound and the new state 
of Washington. Blaine the future Metropolis. Popu 
lation, 1889, 75; 1890, 2100. Complete system of electric 

ights; water works ten miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six 

miles graded streets; jhas best land-locked harbor on 
Puget Sound. 
The Canadian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are 
just completed here. The Northern Pacific is only 15 
miles away and the Union Pacific is coming as fast as 
men and money can build. Now is the time to buy lots 
and blocks end realize on the great rise in values. 

Weare the largest owners. Lots range from $75 to 
$1500. Lots five to ten blocks from water front, $75 and 
$100; choice, $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; 
balance, One year, In equal monthly payments. You get 
exactly the same terms as given at our offices here and in 
Blaine. By remitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
gl or telegraph, we will select for you the best unsold 
ots. 

Rererences: Every bank and business firm in Seattle; 
Washington National Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
dent and Ex-Assistant 








U. 8S. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
Reality and Banking Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
Semple, Seattle; First National Bank; Blaine National 


Bank and Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


Address 





New England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
Occidental Block, SEATYLE, WASH. 
, a eer re ee ere 
yi nS Some 
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Children 
Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Eimo amd Soda. 


They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembored that AS A PRE. 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, | 
IN BOTH THE wee AND YOUNGS, iT 13 } 
Avoid substitutions offered, 


The New Music Palace, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of 
Boston, 1s the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retailstore of 70 
feet front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and 
many halls, warerooms and offices devoted to the 
storing and sale of the largest stock of Music on 
the continent, and of every known Band, Orches- 
tral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to 
all music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, 
by its universal system of advertising, mailing of 
lista and catalogues, extensive correspondence, 
and prompt mailing and expressing of goods 
ordered, practically stands at the door of ever 
village home, and is a neighbor to all the scat- 
tered farm-houses of the whole country. 


Correspond freely for lists, information 
or musical advice. 


—— 
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For Children. Motion Songs, 25 c., $2.28 doz. 
Boardman. Golden Boat, 50 cte., Miss Chant. 

Social Singing. College Songs, 50 cts., songs. 
200,000 sold. 

Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol I, $1., 50 
songs. Choice Sacred Solos, $1., 34 songs. 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collections, 
$1., 27 pieces. Popular Dance Collections, $1., 
66 pieces. 


Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Company,Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


A Lovely Seaside Hotel 


First class in every patticular, furnished through- 
out; ready for immediate occupancy : livery stable 
and cottage for servants connected with house , 
this property enjoys a large cottage trade, is neai 
railroad station, steamboat landing, and State 
camp grounds ind Baptist Assembly grounds; 
best of boating, bathing, sea and fresh water fish- 
ing, beautiful views and pleasant drives; country 
supplies and _ provisions delivered at the door 
excellent water and perfect 
drainage; sold only because of illness of the 
owner. Price $10,000. For further particulars 
address EDWARD G. STEVENS & CO., 
409 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


MOVES 


Four greatest trans-continental*Rallways® 


5 


] 


JOHNSON 
ANopyYN¥ 


LINIMENT 


nike ne OT He 


for INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. . 


Originated by an Old Family Physician in 1840 


t#Pos'tively cures Diptheria, Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Hheamatism, Joarse nessa, 
Coughs, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, ‘ holera Mor 
bus, Diarrhea, Sciatica, Lame Back and Soreness in 
Body or Limbs, Stops inflammation in Cuts, Burne. 
and Bruises. Relieves all Cramps ard Chills like 
magic. Sold everywhere, Price, 55 cts., 6 bottles, $2. 
Express paid. LS. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


The United States Savings Bank 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
PAID-IN CAPITAL, $261,000. 
Issues Interest-beuring Certificates of Deposit at 

Following Rates, Subject to Change: 
Six Months, 5 Per Cent. 


One Vear, 6 Per Cent. 

4 Per Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
Deals in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grade 

Paper. 

Calls the attention of investors to its GUARANTEED 

REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, running three or five 
years, netting 6 per cent and 61-2 per cent per annum 
ayable semi-annually. Not being exclusively engaged 
n this branch of business, Its securities are selected with 
especial care, thus insuring its patrons against loss or 
delays in receiving prompt returns. Correspondence 
solicited and references given u 


upon a yplication, 
wm. c. HNO! » President. 


MW. CROCKER & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made over, and 
all kinds of 
Jobbing. 


35 Province Street, Boston. 


VENTILATION 


WITHovuT EX PosvuURE. 
The Newton Centre, or Caldwell Window 
Ventilator Company, 

Can now be found at 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Chiropodist, for the last 
twenty-five years with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
a room at 266 Washington St., cor, Water, 
next door to Journal office, for business ment 
where he will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 
7P.M. 








CONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,witb 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on tiiis disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. Ve 


STONINGTON LINE. 
$3 to NEW YORK. 


Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. 


Express trains leave Park Square stations daily, 
Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P. M., arriving at Ston- 
ington at 9.20 P. M.,and New York at 6.00 
o’elock next morning. 
Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash- 
n street, and at station, Park Square, Boston. 
elephone No. 2588. 
J. W. MILLER, 
President. 


in 


O. H. BRIGGS, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 








FLORIDA VIA CLYDE LINE 


| Only direct route to Jacksonville; lowest rates 
and best accommodations for alljclasses of passen- 
gers; three trips yd week from New York; take 
this line and avoid rough passage along New Eng- 
land coast. For complete information apply to 





J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern Agt., 
322, Washington St., Boston. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


; j Newport, Ky 
Ants in Africa. ALUMINUM AGE! <2 'seneat 
Mechanical Journal of valuable information. All 


. , | the latest news about Aluminum and its Manu 
Silently, deadly, and irresistibly move facture. Very interesting ——— with the 


) these battalions, writes Lieut. Stairs in the | new metal never before publiched. Bright, clean, 
Nineteenth Century ; out of the forest,down, | crisp articles of great interest to all people. Soct 


Bi . he ditch, through the | 4!ly, professionally and commercially, strictly in 
save, Cagete, Ses a -s ) _ the pt accordance with a high moral standard. The 
boma, (wood stockade.) across the square, | «ajuminum Age” is one of the few Journals of 
and into every nook and cranny conceiv-| very large circulation. Fifty cents a year, inclua- 


able they swermed. The first notice (they | ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with ; a 


generally came at night) would be a loud a Prayer engraved, worth its weight in 
yell from some of the men. ‘‘Look out! ee 
Siafu!” There would be no more sleep THE COMMONWEALTH 


that night. After experience gained, we 


. found it the best plan to clear out of our 
houses, rush into the square, and build Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 


s 
rings of fire around our persons. To put d ome f me and Fashion Mon 
on one’s clothes was to get bitten by dozens| !* will be placed on sale at any News Stand ' 


















. all over one’s body, unless they had been by request. Address, 
Orst thoroughly smoked over a fire. Every BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 
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